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LIBERTY 
TILO-LLEUM 


GIVES THE PICTURESQUE 
EFFECT OF AN OLD-WORLD 


RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION POST FREE 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM LIBERTYsC8.REGENT ST. LONDON 


ROLLSROYC: 


The World’s Best Car 


ROOTES LIMITED 


MAIDSTONE 





London Office: 8, Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


Maidstone 460. Mayfair 614( 








A crisp Biscuit of subtle flavour 
—delighttul with Wine or Cheese 


FORTT’S ORIGINAL 


BATH OLIVER 
BISCUIT 


FORTT’S It your Grocer can’t 
10, Manvers St., supply you, send 2/4 
BATA for trial tin Post Free 


Sanitary 
POLISH. 


NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL AND ANTISEPTIC VALUE. 


FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE, LINOLEUM, &c. 
OF ALL GROCERS, STORES, IRONMONGERS. 


A LITTLE RONUK GOES A LONG WAY AND WILL 

POLISH AND RE-POLISH BY SIMPLY USING A BRUSH OR 

A CLOTH, OR, BETTER STILL, ARONUK HOME POLISHER 
Write for Leaflet to—RONUK, LTD., Portslade, SUSSEX. 









HIGH GRADE 


(Roco.ates 


MADE IN BIRMINGHAM 





Still the Cheapest 


Prices of Avon Mot Motor Tyres, which were reduced as far back” as 
January, still compare very favourably with those of other leading makes: 


Size Other British French American AVON ‘‘ SUNSTONE 
815 x 105 @ 3.6 8 5 3 so 7 6 ae 
30 X33 518 6 6 0 0 6 7 6 §15 9 








PAUL RUINART 


1906 anaigVin tages 


A quality wine of rare bouquet at a 
moderate price, listed by all high- 
class Hotels, Restaurants and _ Stores. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Sole Agents (WHOLESALE) in Britain for Paul Ruinart et Cie, Rheims: 
Aitken Melrose & Co., Ltd., Melrose House, 26, Pall Mall, Lonpon, S. W.1, 
and MANDARIN House, 126-128, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Established 1829. 
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TREDEGARS 


Complete Installations for 
Country House Lighting 


Heating Telephones Bells 

Showrooms: 

5,7 & 9 BROOK STREET 
LONDON W 1 


Tredegars, Ltd, 
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Extra Sec. 


5 ey Extra Reserve 


The Wine that underwent the bom- | 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and ® 
restaurants and from all wine merchants 

















APPOINTMENT 
TO H-M- 
THE KING, 


PATENT 
2/8734 


Hard Lawn Tennis Court 


“EN-TOUT-CAS fie COURTS have been unanimously selected - the NEW ALL 


LAND CLUB GROUND, WIMBLEDON PAR 


10 Courts ordered for above, including the CENTRE HARD COURT, 
op which the HARD COURT CHAMPIONSHIP will be played. 


The Court for any weather—over 5,000 made. Repeat Orders the BEST recommendation. 


sole Makers and particulars 


Out of 161 Courts on order, 37 are Repeat Orders. Book early for Priority. 
i andPatences SYSTON ws LEICESTER ine 
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You can hire anything 


from us for Dances, Concerts, and Social Functions of all kinds, 
including :— 


FURNITURE, LIGHTING APPARATUS 
(CANDLE AND ELECTRIC), PARQUET 
FLOORING FOR DANCING 


Temporary Buildings or Tents for Bazaars, Dances and 
Weddings — Tables, Seats, Chairs, Curtains and Draperies. 


We fit up Halls for Exhibitions of all kinds, including the 
Stand fitting. Write for Particulars NOW ! 


SproNos 


6 NEWTON ST. HOLBORN WC. 

















Cycling for Health and Pleasure 


must be cycling enjoyed to the full. A 
machine should be chosen with great care. 
The sturdy but beautiful appearance of the 





inspires confidence, and the many models listed in our 
Catalogue give ample choice for every phase of cycling. 


Prices from £12 17 6 to £24 00 


Catalogue sent free on request. 


THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO., LTD.. § 
REDDITCH 
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WASHING SILK 
SHIRTS 


At Pre-War Prices 





We have made up a 
large number of wash- 
ing silk shirts at prices 
which are practically 
on a pre-war basis. 
These. shirts are _per- 
fectly tailored and are 
made in all the newest 
striped designs of a 
beautiful heavy wash- 
ing silk fabric, which 
we can recommend 
with every confidence 
for general sports wear. 


SMART SHIRT (as 
sketch) in heavy quality 
washing silk in smart 
wide stripes on 
coloured grounds. The 
4 collar can be worn high 
to neck or open, fasten- 
ing pearl buttons. In 
fawn/lemon, fawn/sky, 
navy/white, black/ 
white, pink/sky and a 
variety of other shades. 
In sizes 13 to 14} 
inches. 


SPECIAL 
PECIAL 91/9 
IN OUTSIZE 2/- EXTRA. 


“ear SENT ON APPROVAL. 
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Exceptional Value 
in 


SILK GEORGETTE 


BLOUSES 


DaintyBlouse in Silk Georgette 
with becoming collar trimmed 
tiny discontinued tucks. 


Made in ivory, flesh, lemon, 
grey, navy and black. 


Price 29/6 


FUR STORAGE. 


Customers’ Furs Stored at 
a Specially Low Charge. 


All Furs purchased during 
the summer months are 
stored free of charge in our 
Hygienic Cold Storage 
where they receive expert 
care. Special attention is 
given to al fur renovations 
and remodelling. 





HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., Knightsbridge, London, S.W. I. 
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EDiTORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return 
if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


DRIFTING BRITAIN 


UTURE generations will no doubt be eloquent 

and biting about what is happening at the present 

moment without causing a great deal of attention. 

Every look-out on the vessel of State is signalling 
danger ”’ and still the passengers continue to follow their 
own amusements and occupations regardless of what is 
going to happen. It is a way that has cost England a very 
great deal in the past and may cost vastly more just now. 
There is no definite class in the country that is looking 
clearly at the realities of the time. Theoretically, no doubt, 
they will admit that the coal strike is a very great evil, 
that it is damaging to British commercial progress, that 
export and import returns for last month were just about as 
bad as they could possibly be, and that the prospects for 
the future are not bright at all. One leading statesman 
has given it as his opinion that under the best conditions 
it will take from five to ten years of self-sacrifice and 
frugality on the part of the nation before any real industrial 
revival becomes possible. If there were a large number of 
people in the country who wished to upset that depressing 
prophecy it would behove them to lose no time in tackling 
the problems of the hour. There is first the obvious fact 
that the troubles in the British Empire are very much due 
to the determination of Lenin and his fellow-workers to 
bring the West of Europe into the same condition as the 
East. In especial their activities are directed towards Great 
Britain because they look upon this country as the great 
European citadel of Capitalism. If they could break up 
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society in this country they could carry their ideas into 
every part of Europe. 

The miners are playing into their hands. That is not 
to say that a majority of the miners or any large body of 
them have adopted the anarchical political doctrines of 
Lenin, but the masses of them are supine and the leade:s 
active, so that a few violent spirits are able to lead the 
majority wherever they like. There can be little dou!: 
that their aim is social revolution. Evidence has bee: 
produced by the Duke of Northumberland and othe: 
that money on a large scale has been sent to England f: 
the express purpose of spreading Nihilism—Nihilism as | 
used to be called, Bolshevism as it is called to-day. It: 
possible that in addition to those who have taken bribc- 
to betray their country there is a small number of weak 
minded people who really believe in the doctrines preache: 
by Lenin and Trotsky. But the mass of the Englis! 
working-classes has never been led away by sophistry. 
The workers are quite well aware of the elementary truth 
that their future existence depends upon industry being 
steadily and perseveringly carried on. But it is the chiei 
aim of the leaders to blind their followers to this aspect 
of the question. Hence their refusal to have a ballot and 
hence the meticulous care taken that at all meetings called 
for deliberation on the crisis no voice is given to the ordinary 
working man. Resolutions are made up in a central office 
and sent down to be submitted and passed in what they call 
a lodge meeting. A special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph says that such meetings are usually attended by 
the younger and more active spirits in the organisation 
and the vote is usually taken under the influence of im- 
passioned fighting speeches. A vote registered in such 
circumstances of course differs from the deliberate judgment 
expressed in a ballot. In the heat of the moment the miners 
are ready to sanction the wildest project, but when they 
come to think the matter over and reason it with their 
friends they are not so keen on pledging themselves in the 
ballot box to support extreme action. 

But the difficulty at the moment is not to argue all this 
out, but to get it home to the minds of those engaged, before 
sullen opposition is changed into active rebellion. At the 
present moment things look very grave indeed. A quarrel 
about one of the most important necessities of life is going 
on, and has been going on for nearly two months, to the 
great privation and suffering of millions of inhabitants of the 
country. ‘This state of affairs has been called a ‘ blockade,” 
and it is difficult to draw any dividing line between 
it and the blockade which we know in time of war. The 
miners complain that they are suffering themselves. ‘They 
do not seem to realise that they are inflicting untold suffer- 
ing on the young and helpless and feeble in this country. 
It is doubtful if many of them consider, for instance, that 
in the much-needed Whitsun holidays there were com- 
paratively few who could take any enjoyment. For lack 
of coal railway transport was reduced to its lowest limits. 
Cookery and general comfort had the same fate. In 
country places, particularly in seaside towns, hard-working 
women who let lodgings and look forward to Whitsuntide 
as the first holiday in the year at which they can hope to 
make some profit after the dulness of winter, have had 
to see their hopes wither entirely, During Whitsuntide 
holiday resorts that should have been the scenes of happi- 
ness and gaiety were reduced to stagnancy. ‘The miner, by 
refusing to work, has prejudicially affected the happiness of 
many millions of people who have nothing whatever to do 
either with Capital or Labour as political forces. 


Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of H.I.H. the Crown Prince of Japan forms 

the frontispiece of this issue of Country Lire. The 
visit of His Imperial Highness to England is of exceptional 
interest, as it is the first occasion on which the Heir-Apparent to 
the Japanese Throne has ever left his kingdom. 
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N the speeches made by the Prince of Wales in his 
Devonshire tour there is evidence and to spare of the 
maturing process which has been going on during his 
visits to the more distant parts of the Empire. His style 

has lost something of its boyishness, but it has gained 
immensely in the manlier qualities of sympathy and tact. 
Nothing could be found more appropriate than the solemn 
and noble speech which he made after unveiling the monu- 
ment at Exeter. It was worthy of the occasion, and that is 
saying far more than these simple words usually mean. For 
Devon, glorious ever to its inhabitants because of its rock 
and dale and absolute beauty, has gained a still greater 
glory during the war. The Devonshire Regiment alone 
sent 50,000 men overseas ; that is, as the Prince pointed out, 
double the British forces engaged at the battle of Waterloo, 
and the casualties of the regiment were also over double what 
they were in that battle. Well indeed is the county entitled 
to the praise that it has upheld its glorious traditions. 
What the men of Devon were in the age of Elizabeth their 
conduct in the war proves them to have been in the reign 
of George V. The speech was in keeping with the terse 
but most eloquent inscription on the memorial : ‘“‘ County of 
Devon. To her glorious dead,1914-19. T’e Deum laudamus.” 


WERE the British Government ever so much inclined to 

be patient and lenient with Irish rebels, such outrages 
as the shootings that occurred in London and St. Albans 
on Saturday night would force it to take stern and severe 
measures. ‘The murders and attempted murders were of 
a kind with which India was familiar during the earlier part 
of last century. The Thug was a Sinn Feiner before his 
time. But, happily, depraved criminalism like this has in 
the past always been overcome by the force of public 
opinion and the steady working of the machinery for adminis- 
trating justice. London is the largest city in the world, 
but criminals are not more successful in finding a hiding- 
place in it than they are anywhere else. The London 
police force and its detective system are the most efficient 
known and we feel confident that the murderers and would- 
be murderers will try in vain to escape from their hands. 
They will eventually be brought to the bar of justice. 
Outrages so wanton cannot but alienate completely the good- 
will and the good nature for which London as a city is 
renowned. England is not Ireland. At home the Sinn 
Feiner often escapes because those who could give informa- 
tion withhold it, whereas in London public opinion is 
usually on the side of the law, and on this occasion it will 
be doubly so. 


HE Postmaster-General has very complacently an- 
nounced that the proportion of those who have not 
renewed their telephone subscription at the new price 
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amounts to only three per cent. He does not tell, however, 
what proportion of those who had signified their intention 
to become subscribers have failed to do so owing to the 
increased expense. It is not sufficient to maintain the 
popularity of the telephone at the low point at which it 
stands. This country makes far too little use of the tele- 
phone, and just as the railways have found that increased 
charges meant a diminution of traffic, so must it happen 
to the telephone also. We cannot believe that the enquiry 
into the expenditure has been sufficiently thorough. lhe 
Post Office goes on regardless of expense when it is a case 
of meeting the, frequently unimportant, needs of an official, 
and tries to reimburse itself from the pockets of the 
general public. Cases of this kind must have been very 
numerous, but we have read of no attempt being made to 
investigate the unnecessary expenditure and to cut it 
down. The trunk service, especially if it continues to 
be as bad as it has been, may be reduced to the vanishing 
point. 


ALTHOUGH the proposal to give Labour leaders first- 

class tickets from their homes to London and back 
again ad lib. was received with cheers in the House of 
Commons it has been just as heartily denounced in the 
country. People ask why there is anything particularly 
meritorious in serving the country for four hundred pounds 
per annum. Many people who are much better educated 
and more fit in every way are serving their country in other 
pursuits: some, for example, are teaching children—a 
much more necessary thing to do than to harangue the 
House of Commons. Again, people who have been 
used to first-class tickets are now putting up with third- 
class and saying nothing about it. They know times are 
hard and they cannot afford luxuries that did not before seem 
extravagant. Beneath all this there is a feeling that the 
House of Commons is tending to become a nest of paid 
officials who are very much tempted to think of nothing 
else but of their own comfort. Not in that way have 
countries been ruled so as to thrive and to rule over 
others in their turn. 


THE EARLY BIRD. 


Across the reaches of a sleepless night, 
Like some forgotten yet not strange delight, 
The first bird calls. 


So near and sweet, so far and so apart 
Is that unearthly sound, the earthbound heart 
Breaks its gross walls ; 


The long night’s desert blossoms as the rose ; 

The running silver of that music flows 
About the soul’s dry shores... . 
Worms ? Is it worms for breakfast that he sings ° 

Then worms, transcending all created things, 
My spirit, too, adores ! 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
F the railways are to hold their own against the new road 
traffic they should be at the present moment developing 
their resources and improving their services. Travel by road 
is coming more into use every year, and June 1st will mark 
a definite point in its progress, because on that date will be 
issued a little publication called ‘‘ Travel By Road ” which 
will be a Bradshaw of its kind. It will give all the available 
information about travel by road. At present it is a great 
drawback that time-tables of the kind have not been pub- 
lished. Many people who would sooner, in summer 
weather, at any rate, travel on the outside of an omnibus 
than in a stuffy railway carriage find it tiresome to do so 
because the moment they go into strange country they 
have difficulty in obtaining information about the times 
of travel, fare, route and so on. But a very few years will 
probably see that chaos reduced to order. It should be 
remembered that for thousands of years the custom was to 
travel by road, while travelling by railway has only gone 
on for about a century. The road seems to be more 
natural than the line. 
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HERE is a great deal about poultry in the new number 
of the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. It is 
not very practical. What is needed just now is a system by 
which peasant proprietors or tenants can work a poultry 
section into their small holdings. Undoubtedly the way to 
do this is by making poultry one of the courses through 
which the holding is put. Supposing it were only an acre, it 
would certainly pay the small-holder to grow barley on a 
fourth part and to conduct his poultry operations on another 
fourth part, while a third fourth part might be devoted to 
really high-class vegetables and fruit, and the fourth part 
to grass. We have rather put them in the wrong order, 
because grass ought to follow the poultry, the reason being 
that the fourth part that has had a good head of poultry on 
it for a year will be so heavily manured that the best thing 
to do will be to grow a heavy crop of grass on it and thus 
sweeten it and get rid of the rankness. In a village grass 
or hay is always saleable. After the grass might come the 
cereal, and after the cereal vegetables, and so back to poultry, 
every portion getting a thorough manuring once every 
four years, while there would be enough manure from 
poultry and other sources to give a dressing where it was 
needed. It would be very interesting indeed to have an 
experimental holding of this area for the purpose of 
showing to what extent poultry rearing and egg production 
can be carried out on a very small holding. 


MR. BROADBENT has made a report on the Barberry 
~~ and the Black Rust of Wheat Survey in South-west 
Wales. He has found it well authenticated that the common 
barberry serves as a spring host for the fungus that causes 
the ‘black rust” disease. The investigation has not 
yet been completed, but a summary of the work done has 
been drawn up from which it seems clear that the presence 
of the barberry plant involves a grave threat to the wheat. 
Mr. Broadbent says that wheat is regarded as a risky crop 
in the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan and Pembroke, 
where the barberry is highly and plentifully distributed, 
and, he adds, “ It is certainly not a paying one in barberry 
areas.” Asa result of this becoming recognised the acreage 
under wheat is diminishing. It appears that the common 
barberry gives the fungus a good start each spring. Field 
observations have shown that the disease was most intense 
near the bushes and had started from them. It is difficult 
to escape from the conclusion that “as long as barberry 
is allowed to remain it will be a constant source of infection.” 
‘There seems to be nothing for it, then, but the eradication 
of barberry. 


O-DAY is plaved at Hoylake the first team match that 
has ever taken place between Great Britain and 
America. Golf, as is often said, is not a team game, anda 
team match is but an aggregation of eight individual combats ; 
but this one will be none the less extremely interesting. 
‘The American side may not be the very best possible, since 
there are one or two fine players left behind, but it is quite 
good enough to make us anxious. There will be one curious 
point about the two sides. There can be no doubt as 
to who will be the leaders of our guests. ‘‘ Chick ” Evans, 
Francis Ouimet and “ Bobby ” Jones are linked together 
under high-sounding titles ; they are the “ triumvirate ” 
and the “‘ big three” of American golf. As to our side, 
whoever may constitute it, it might be placed in any order 
and then the last player would have an excellent chance of 
beating the first. Our first three men will no doubt be 
very hard put to it, but we have faith in the rest of the side to 
pull us through, more especially if there is a typical Hoylake 
wind blowing. 


HERE must be thousands of people whose entire 
knowledge of polo is derived from Mr. Kipling’s 

story of the “ Maltese Cat.” From it they have learnt all 
that can be imagined of the soul of a polo pony and some- 
thing, at least, of the dash and splendour of the game ; but, 
since opportunities are few and hard to come by, they have 
never seen polo with their own eyes. The authorities at 
Hurlingham have this year made it more possible for the 
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man in the street, and on Saturday last a large crowd watched 
with delight the match between Hurlingham and _ the 
American side. Many of them must have realised for the 
first time what a glorious game it is, and they had the further 
satisfaction of seeing Hurlingham win a great match by th» 
odd goal. As this Hurlingham side, playing under anoth: « 
title, had been previously beaten by Major Lockett’s sid 
which is virtually the English team, there is, clearly, plent 
of hope for us, but it would be rather more reassuring if tl 
defending four were by now quite definitely chosen ar 
playing together. This is, no doubt, easier said than dor 
but it must be done soon. 


A\T this time of year we are all interested in flowers 

wild and garden, and Mr. G. H. Browning has bee: 
contributing to English an interesting series of articles o1 
the way they came to be named. In the course of them h 
dissipates one or two misapprehensions. For instance, it 
is often believed among country people that foxglov: 
should properly be spelt folks’-glove because its glove was, 
according to legend, that of the fairies or little folk. But 
there is no old spelling which gives ground to this pretty 
legend. It is the fox itself from which the flower is 
called. It is traced as far back as the thirteenth century in 
Murray’s Dictionary and occurs again in the fourteenth. 
The word has an analogue in Danish, “ revbjelde,”’ meaning 
the fox-bell. It is interesting to trace the names of so many 
wild flowers to our Saxon progenitors. The common 
names of garden flowers, which we hope will be dealt with 
in the same manner, were due largely to the monks who were 
the medieval gardeners and, accordingly, they are very 
largely associated with saints and saints’ days. St. John’s 
Wort and the pretty Marybud are cases in point. Our 
Saxon ancestors looked to natural phenomena for names, 
and so we get their sun-flower, their moon-wort, their 
daisy and names such as those ; but it was only natural 
that the ecclesiastics should go to the saints’ calendar 
for their nomenclature. 


THE STAR ON HIS FOREHEAD. 
The lift of his action is rhythmic and right, 
His depth through the heart is a horseman’s delight, 
His tail flows to earth like the Falls of the Clyde, 
The arch of his crest is the badge of his pride; 
There is flame in his nostril and fire in his eye; 
He is all that we look for, and boast of, and buy; 
All the marks of a good one are there to revere, 
But the Star on his Forehead to me is most dear. 


His make and his movement, his courage and fire, 
I accept and I value, I love and admire ; 
The power of those quarters ; those strong limbs of steel ; 
Those cool, chiselled tendons clean run to the heel ; 
All beauty! All magic ! 

Yet one thing apart 
From the pride of that picture stays close to my heart ; 
Not his strength, not his speed, not his line from Eclipse ; 
But the Star on his Forehead she touched with her lips. 

W. H. OaItvie. 


MME. DE SAINT-AULAIRE, wife of the French 

Ambassador, in a few pithy sentences gave a faithful 
description of “ The Splendid Fairing ” when the French 
prize was awarded to its author. After referring to the 
interest it had excited in France she said to Miss Constance 
Holme: “ Your magnificent descriptions, the penetrating 
intensity with which you have drawn character and the 
terrible tragedy of your drama have aroused French curiosity 
and praise.” Qne is not surprised to find this book evoking 
admiration in France where literary art is more studied 
and better understood than it is in this country. It is 
also, if we may say so, more honoured. Anyone writing 
a good poem, play or novel in France receives a tribute of 
admiration immediately. Here many of our best writers 
seem rather ashamed of the publicity they get and greatly 
inclined to hide their light under a bushel, while others of 
less ability but with more pushfulness attract thousands 
by their skill in advertisement. 
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QUO VADIS EUROPA? 


BEING LETTERS 


By STEPHEN 


II.—FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

T has been a bleak early spring with snow on the uplands 

of Thrace. For those who travel from Paris to Constanti- 

nople on that Western moving shuttle, the Orient Express, 

there would be nothing to trouble the mind unpleasantly— 

except in that the more comfortable we are, the more we 
demand and the more we grumble. But if you travel by the 
unheated ordinary train, where even the first-class carriages 
are more or less bereft of glass and have the windows loosely 
boarded up with bits of old packing cases, you taste something 
of the persistent northern wind which blows down sleet and rain 
from the Black Sea, from Russia; as it were, Russian unhappiness 
it was blowing down. 

You arrive at Sofia at midnight in torrents of rain. You 
take a cab and visit every hotel, large or small, in the Bulgarian 
cajital and are refused. People are already sleeping three or 
fovr in a room, sleeping in outhouses and bathrooms, refugee 
Buigars from the lost Bulgar territories, refugee Turks, refugee 
Rvssians. You return to the station and it is closed for the 
niy ht, and you have a wordy discussion with the eternal cabman 
as to whether you shall pay a hundred or two hundred francs— 
Bi garian francs, or Jevas, which are, however, worth a bare 
thiee farthings each to-day. You find shelter in a wayside 
ca'é which is half café, half guardhouse for the town patrol. 
So diers are stretched out snoring on the floor. Five levas to 
sit up, ten to lie down! By that time of night you are fain to 
lie down. , 

A dreary journey on to Philippolis and Svilengrad, with 
th wind lashing the train, lashing it all the way to the Chataldja 
Li ies and the zone of Allied control. Eight passport examina- 
ticus, eight examinations of your baggage, plentiful two, three 
ar 1 four hour stops, a land of ruined railway stations and bare 
hi''s, and only late on the second evening after Sofia do you 
cr.ep into the imperial city. 

It is Stamboul at night, agleam with lights, running with 
mid, flocking with dense crowds. You change some money 
to piastres at a small booth and your pocket is at once picked, 
a common experience. The Pera tram is so crowded that you 
escape being asked for a fare, which is fortunate, seeing that 
you have no Turkish money. So across the wonderful bridge 
on which all the nations of the world are seen walking, up to the 
so-called pleasant heights of Pera and its hotels and palaces. 
Here for a dirty little room one pays more than in a first-class 
hotel in New York. You are fortunate if you find even that 
soon, 

Constantinople has five times as many people as it can 
house, a city now of appalling unhappiness and misery, and of 
a concomitant luxury and waste. A scene at night: two 
children, a boy and a girl, lie huddled together on the pavement, 
sleeping while the rain beats down upon them. The crowd 
keeps passing, keeps passing, and some step over them, many 
glance questioningly downward, but all pass on. No one stops. 
1 stood at a corner and watched. ‘Then I walked up to the 
children and wakened them and tried to make them speak. 
But they stared with their pale faces and said nothing. At a 
neighbouring pastrycook’s I bought two cakes and brought 
them to them and stirred them up to take them, which they did 
eagerly, each grasping tightly a cake in the little hand. I stopped 
a Russian woman who was hesitating as she passed. ‘‘ There 
are many,” said she. ‘‘It is quite common. You see plenty 
babies lying in the rain. When you come? You come off a 
ship ? The only way to help them is give them 
piastres.”’ I did that, and by that time a little crowd had 
gathered, and everyone began to fret and give a little money 
to them. So the crowd changed its mind and the children 
began to have little sheaves of paper money in their hands. And 
still they lay in the rain and no one could take them in. 

The Russians have got Constantinople at last. It is an 
irony of Fate. There are a hundred thousand of them there, 
the best blood of Russia and the most charming and delightful 
people in Europe in themselves, though now almost entirely 
destitute of means. A large Russian army without arms is 
not very far away, and a Russian generalissimo without power 
stays in his yacht at Galata. The great city has been outwardly 
transformed by the Russians, who seem at first to have taken 
over all the business and to have dispossessed innumerable 
Turks and Greeks. Russian is the predominant language ; 
all the best restaurants and many of the shops seem to be Russian, 
and Russian pedlars in scores cry their wares in the streets. 
Greek and Turkish business is modest and retiring, but every- 
thing Russian is advertised by large artistic signs. The gleaming 
lights of innumerable ‘‘ Lotto Parlours” catch the eye; you 
pass with the rolling crowd into the cabaret, the music-hall, 
the theatre, the café, the restaurant, the bookshop—all Russian. 
You see the establishments of Russian doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
dancing masters. In an improvised wooden hut you see a cele- 
brated portrait painter sitting ready to paint you while you 
wait or execute commissions of any kind. The restaurants all 
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have Russian names, and sometimes refer back to business 
left behind in Russia—the restaurant ‘‘ Birzha”’ from Rostof, 
‘* Kievsky Ugolok”’ from Kiev, ‘‘ Veliky Moskovsky Iruzhok,”’ 
the ‘‘ Yar’’ and the like. These are very tastefully arranged 
and the cooking is excellent, being under the supervision of 
celebrated Russian chefs. Thus at the ‘“ Kievsky Ugolok ” 
it is well known that the cook of Prince Vorontsof is in charge, 
and the restaurant does not merely live by reputation, but an 
excellence of cuisine testifies in itself to some master-hand. 
The waitresses at most of these Russian establishments are often 
women of society, and some of them very beautiful in the 
simplicity of uniform. There is a fascinating added pleasure 
in being waited upon by such gracious women, but the heart 
aches for the fate of some of them. On each table is a ticket 
with the name and patronymic of the waitress, thus, Tatiana 
Mihailovna or Sophia Vladimirovna. They are on a level with 
those they serve, and the women embrace them, the men kiss 
their hands. Naturally, there are no such things as tips; 
service is charged for in the bill. Elegance mingles with melan- 
choly. Russians meet and talk endlessly and sigh for Russia, 
and the Russian music croons the night long from the musicians’ 
gallery or orchestra. 

The saddest shops are those which no doubt belong mostly 
to Armenians and Spanish Jews, where ‘‘ valuables ”’ are exposed, 
the miscellaneous collections of the things the Russians have 
sold or wish to sell. Here are rings, lockets, bracelets, fur coats 
and wraps, gold vases, trinket cases, odd spoons of Caucasian 
silver, cigarette holders, like so many lccks of hair cut from 
diverse humanity. Here lie intimate possessions, prized, not 
likely to be sold, seemingly quietly reproachful under the public 
gaze—baptismal crosses, jewelled girdles, gloves, Paris blouses, 
English costumes. The refugees must sell all that they have, 
and some have sold all. I met the wife of a colonel of Life 
Guards. She was dressed in a cotton skirt, a cream-coloured 
““woolly,’? a waterproof, and a wretched cheap collar of fur. 
Once she never stepped out of her house but into a car, Now 
in weather-beaten thin old boots she must tramp from place to 
place over the cobbles, lives in one room with her family, washes 
the clothes herself, scrubs the floor, has no money. The womer 
have won the unbounded admiration of the British in Con- 
stantinople. For pluck these Russian women would be hard to 
rival. But what a destiny! They spend their money, they 
sell their jewels and rings, they sell their clothes, they take out 
trays of chocolates to sell in the streets and shiver at the street 
corners, to feed their children they sell more clothes. Hundreds 
of cases have been discovered in which the women are confined 
to their rooms, having sold almost all their wearing apparel 
and having nothing in which to appear on the streets. 

The refugee peasantry and working class are mostly 
confined in barbed-wire internment camps outside the city 
and guarded by Senegalese. Twenty per cent. get permission 
to go into the city each day. ‘The seventy or eighty thousand 
indigent Russians in Constantinople belong mostly to the upper 
classes. Very many belong to Petrograd society, and are people 
who fled to the Crimea and the Caucasus, were caught up in 
the Denikin or Wrangel panic, and transported hither. They 
are well educated people, speaking English and French, and 
well read and accomplished. But how little are those modern 
accomplishments when it comes to the elemental realities of 
life. A beautiful young countess is employed in a bakery to 
sell bread and is lucky. An erstwhile lion and ex-general has 
a jobinalaundry. Pride intervenes only to stop them begging. 
How few are the beggars! But you see the nicest of girls with 
pinched white faces trying to sell Joukoum. Even hard Scotsmen 
passing by are fain to give them money and take nothing in 
return. 

You see the strangest vendors—children standing at a 
street corner trying to sell a blouse and a pair of boots; tatter- 
demalions trying to dispose of unsaleable rags; ex-students, 
with heaps of text-books, trying to sell to those students who, 
despite everything, are still carrying on. 

When new boatloads of refugees arrive the street-selling 
is naturally augmented by a more hopeful crowd, and it was 
possible to see one day little bears with scarlet ribbons round 
their necks being offered for sale on the pavement, tiny baby 
bears with pink noses and sprawling feet, fed with milk from 
wine-bottles ! 

Dvadsat liva, Dvadsat liva ! 

Alas! the temptations are great. Need becomes more 
and more incessant. Starvation stares thousands in the face. 
One sees those who keep their heads up still, but we lose sight 
of many who are utterly cast down and lost. Many a Russian 
has gone down here in this great city and been lost, vanished 
into the hideous underworld of the Levant. They sell all their 
jewels and then sell the last jewel of all. In the cabarets and 
night-halls of low amusement there is nude dancing and drink, 
lascivious Greeks, drunken American sailors capable of enormities 
of behaviour, British Tommies with the rolling eye, “ seeing 
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the world and being paid for it,” as the posters say. The public 
places are a scandal, and the private dens got up in all sorts 
of styles with rose-coloured shaded lights and divans and 
cushions for abandonment to drugs and sensual affections must 
be explored individually to be described. A part of old Russia 
has come to Constantinople—to die. 

In charge of this imbroglio is a British General. The 
city is under Allied control and is patrolled by the troops of 
four nations, but the British is the main authority. G.H.Q. 
Constantinople occupies a large barracks which faces a parade- 
ground. Indian sentries march to and fro outside and enjoy 
thus serving their King, a picture of polish and smartness. 
Facing the barracks is a smaller building, called ‘“‘ The Jockey 
Club,” where the Commander-in-Chief himself and many of 
his staff meet to lunch or dine, play billiards, or chat pleasantly 
over their liqueurs in English style. 

“What a pleasure it is to see our fellows in the streets, 
so clean and well behaved, with no interest except in football, 
and to compare them with the loafers you. see everywhere,”’ 
says General M. ‘ One thing the British Empire can thank 
the Jews for,’’ says Captain C., ‘‘ is that they’ve ruined Russia.” 
‘““ What’s the matter with the Russians,” says stout Colonel C., 
‘is that there’s no punch in them, they’re a helpless sort of 
people, from a general to a private soldier, it’s all the same ; 
they cannot cross a road unless you take them by the hand 
and lead them across.” ‘‘ What’s the matter with Colonel C. 
is that he warmed a seat in the War Office all the war,” says 
Captain T. ‘‘ If he had ever faced a tenth of what the Russians 
have faced he’d talk to a different tune.”’ ‘‘ What I dislike 
about them is that you see the rich ones doing themselves well 
in the restaurants while other poor beggars are starving outside,” 
says another who does not like the Russians now. 

‘The French aristocrats went to their deaths with a smile,” 
says another. 

‘What do you think ? Oh, but you’ve got a soft spot in 
your heart for the Russians.” 

‘‘T have a golden rule. I think it is in the worst of taste 
to say anything against a people who have suffered so much 
as the Russians. And what should we be doing in their place— 
if the pride of England had been broken and we also were all 
in exile eating the bread of strangers. Should we present as 
brave a front?” But how difficult it is to put oneself in 
another person’s place in the imagination, and how unreadily 
it is done! 


THROUGH THE EYES 


NEFFABLY sad as were the years of war they were also 
profoundly interesting. From his place in the box Mr. 
Max Beerbohm has watched the play and the actors with 
what result may be judged from the remarkable exhibition 
of his caricatures now being held in the Leicester Galleries. 
Unlike the official painters, he has not attempted to present the 
tragedy or single out the most distinguished participants. Hiseye 
ismore on the look out for comedy, but comedy based on a vivid 
apprehension of those deeper and darker issues with which he has 
left others to deal. We liken him to a fastidious playgoer who, 
when he leaves the theatre, does not wear his heart on his sleeve 
for daws to peck at, but talks lightly of the oddity of one actor 
and the cleverness of another and has an insatiable curiosity 
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Still, loathing other nations is a favourite after-dinner 
occupation and need not be taken too seriously. As a maiter 
of actual behaviour, none in practice are kinder to the Russians 
than these same who speak against them. The task of gover ing 
the city is so complicated that there is constant irritation. ‘he 
rivalry of the French with ourselves, and of the Turks anq 
Greeks to one another causes endless trouble. By herself Eng)inq 
would no doubt govern Constantinople well, cleanly and hon. ar- 
ably ; but in concert with French, Italians and Greeks t! ore 
is not much evidence of a strong hand or a clear mq. 
There is a strong sentiment in favour of handing the tins 
back to the ‘old Turk,” as he is lovingly called, and an 
equally strong one in favour of unique control. ‘We jo 
not come till we are invited, but then we usually stay,” is 
the formula. ; 

The Greeks certainly still hope that they will hold ie 
city. If the Turks come back and the Greeks remain it 
Chataldja and the Allies, for economy’s sake, go away, it wll 
be a great temptation to the Hellenes to try and assist Provider.e 
in the fulfilment of the outstanding prophecy by bringi:.¢ 
Constantine to Constantine’s city. 

Now before entering the cathedral of Sancta Sophia you 
must pass Turkish sentries and show your passport. Otherwise 
you cannot get in. The Turk has sworn that no Greek shall 
enter, and in order to keep the Greeks out he is ready to 
hold up the whole world. One day, no doubt, the Turk will 
be turned out from his stolen mosque—be it by Greeks, be 
it by Russians, be it by Bulgars. The war has weakened 
the Turk more than is generally understood. Turkey does 
not stand where it did in the nineteenth century, and cannot 
do so again. 

Pierre Loti, in his book entitled ‘“‘ La Mort de notre chére 
France en Orient,” gives a sentimental defence of the Turk, 
deplores our English rule, and urges France to endeavour to 
take charge, making the whole Mediterranean what it has been 
once before, a French lake. The air of the many blue soldiers 
in Constantinople and the continual clash cf British and French 
authority in the city suggest that Loti really speaks for France. 
There are, therefore, at least four Powers which wish to have 
the key of Europe and the control of the ways of life between 
Asia Minor and the West. The one Power which now does 
not enter into men’s considerations is the one which both 
traditionally and economically is most concerned—and that 
is Russia. 


OF MAX BEERBOHM 


to know how a situation would look if it were tumbled upside 
down or the characters made to reverse their parts. Perhaps 


his honest affection is extended to those incidents as frequent 
occurrences in life as in art, where comedy and tragedy approach 
so close to one another that the boundary line gets lost. \ 
striking example is to be found in what we may call the Cecilian 
Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil, long and attenuated, 
one might almost say 


group. 


their ascetic faces gaunt and thin, 
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skeletonised, are 
seen ‘“‘crossing 
over,” and Mr. 
Balfour, placed 
below them, glows 
with health accen- 
tuated by the 
flowing lines of his 
excellently fitting 
and comfortable 
dress. Mr. Bal- 
four’s flourishing 
exterior skilfully 
emphasises the 
political death of 
the two. others 
who find no solid 
foundation for 
their feet. Here 
the satirist shows 
that his arm is 
of steel, though 
clothed in the 
most delicate 
drapery. Many of 
the portraits are 
equally full of 
sting; they are as 
cruel as some of 
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see Queen Victoria 
with Lord Mel- 
bourne’s eyes.” 
Only very slightly 
has this the ap- 
pearance of carica- 
ture. A good like- 
ness shows the 
essayist, on his 
face the pale cast 
of thought and 
just the suspicion 
of a refined puz- 
zlement on_ his 
features; it is a 
finished review in 
pictorial form, as 
is the author of 
“ Trivia ”’ 
ting his latest 


submit- 


manuscript to the 
conductors of the 
London Mercury. 
Whether the cari- 
cature of Churchill 
and Wells be 
political or literary 
is a fine point. 
It partakes _ of 


Sargent’s por- both. Mr. Beer- 
traits. The art of - bohm has seized 
it lies in this, that THE CHURCHILL-WELLS CONTROVERSY. upon a _ factor 
the  caricaturist common to both 


seizes upon some dominating characteristic and exaggerates and 
magunifiesit withoutlosing thelikeness, thefirsteffect being mellowed 
by the sense of fun that is constantly bubbling up as if to remind 
us that Mr. Beerbohm never becomes grown-up—at any rate, he 
retains the inconsequent high spirits and sense of irresponsibility 
characteristic of the ‘‘ soaring human boy.” The little sketch 
of the Prime Minister shows this at the keenest, and another 
cartoon, in which he is seen between two ugly and gigantic peers, 
is in the same spirit. The legend describes him as “ the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories.”’ 

The literary cartoons are delightful. One of the best is that 
which shows Mr. Lytton Strachey in his study “‘ trying hard to 


MR. CONRAD IN THE PACIFIC. 


of them, and reproduced ‘two stuffy, 
exchanging repartees of the non sequitur kind dear to the illiterate 
Churchill: 
Wells: 
Mr. Asquith hovers, too, between literature and politics when 
he is heard as a belated reader of his wife’s autobiography 
soliloquising : ‘‘ H’m—appears to have a very facile pen!” 
The most bitingly clever of the legends is that set below 


aggressive little men 


“You were only fourteen days in Russia!” 


poo 


** Your mother’s an American ! 


the caricature of George Bernard Shaw with his notorious stunts, 
Life-Force, Woman-Set-Free, Super-Man, etc. 
Georg Brandes (’Chand d’Idées) : “ What’ll you take for the lot?” 


George Bernard Shaw: “ Immortality.’ 





COME!” 


‘““NO LONGER A DEMOCRAT AT HEART? . 
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Coat, 


” 


Georg Brandes: ‘‘ Come, I’ve handled these same goods before ! 

Mr. Schopenhauer’s: waistcoat, Mr. Ibsen’s: trousers, Mr. Nietsche’s—— 
George Bernard Shaw: ‘* Ah, but look at the patches!” 

Another criticism that goes right home ! 

One of the most amusing and charming of the caricatures 
is that showing Sir Philip Sassoon in the House of Commons. 
It was done in 1913, and shows Sir Philip, tall and thin and 
graceful, with his legs criss-crossed on a bench looking like some 
extremely amiable and intelligent sort of fowl, while on either 
side are two figures which seem meant to show that profiteering 
was not a product of the war, but existed long before it. It 
is always with us, and if we remember that Sir Philip 
Sassoon might have been just as appropriately depicted 


sitting criss-crossed on a bench with figures of exactly the 
same character putting their side of the case to him in 1920, 
it would seem that he also has the gift of eternal youth. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm in this collection of caricatures has given 





LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE’S REMINISCENCES* 


FTER a life of great public activity and an experience of 

many posts, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline has written a 

kind of autobiography that is bound to take a permanent 

place in English literature. We use the qualifying 

phrase “a kind of,” because he has not followed any 

formal plan, nor does he tell a continuous story. He has pre- 

ferred to give his most vivid impressions in the shape of letters 

to his daughter Isabel. These letters are of recent date and 

bear the impress of having been deliberately composed for 

publication. Yet they preserve the intimate frankness ofa father 

to his daughter. ‘They are selected so that the narrative has not 

to carry that huge amount of uninteresting ballast which writers 

of biography and autobiography nearly always think essential to 

their works. Nothing is quite complete in one sense and every- 

thing in the book is complete in another ; . that is to ‘say, the 

point of interest is seized and expressed and then the subject is 

dropped. We get the interesting peaks of the country traversed 

without being bored with descriptions of the monotonous plains 
between them. 

The author belongs to that type of Scotsman who 
invariably wins his way to success. He was a clever and good 
lawyer, without adding his name to those of the classic 
authorities. In politics he was a steady, trustworthy Liberal 
who faithfully followed Mr. Gladstone. In religion he was a 
United Presbyterian in the days of Rainy and Cairns. It is 
not generally known that the latter was offered the Principal- 
ship of Edinburgh University before he died. Lord Shaw 
had nearly every gift except that of genius, which is often a 
more baffling than money-making possession. 

Lord Shaw found inexhaustible material in Mr. Gladstone’s 
visits to Edinburgh, and he gives a fine account of the liberal 
and free-roaming conversation of that statesman. One would like 
to have been there when Gladstone, after expressing his regret 
that the rhymed translation of Scriptures by Zachary Boyd were 
not published, 

with twinkling eyes and a fine mockery of gravity, he 
repeated these words : 

Whin Jonah’s whaul began to spew, 

Thinks Jonah, What’s adae the noo? 

Here’s nather room for coal nor cawnle, 

There’s naething but fish-guts to haunle ! 
His references to journalism in Scotland, too, are very pungent. 
During his youth the chief aim of important men was to keep 
out of the papers, but the time came when they were just as 
eager to get in. In the early part of the ’eighties, just after 
Gladstone had performed his great Midlothian pilgrimage, the 
Scotsmen made their chief hero of him, but in the later half of 
the eighties all was changed. Gladstone, instead of being a 
preacher of righteousness, came to be regarded as the prophet of 
evil, and that not only by the Press, but by a very considerable 
section of Edinburgh society. Shaw, who remained true to his 
youthful ideals, made a memorable jibe in the course of a law 
case which had to do with scaffolding, beams, and so on. Let 
us tell it in his own words : 

“There are strange freaks, Gentlemen,” said I, “in Edinburgh 
buildings. If any of you go down, for instance, to the North Bridge, 
you will have a treat.” By this time there were symptoms that the 
jury, and Lord McLaren too, who was presiding over them, were 
expecting fun. ‘‘ You will see there,” said I, ‘ an architectural freak : 
a sarcasm carved in stone.” A bit of a pause. ‘* You will see a Figure, 
holding the Torch of Truth—over the Scotsman office !” 

In a chapter which he calls ‘“ The Wizards ” Lord Shaw 
gives some interesting particulars of the literary men he met. 
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evidence of many delightful qualities in addition to that of being 
a unique caricaturist. Instinctively, as we imagine, he has 
selected the characters of outstanding and durable interest, ard 
has missed out those which have had only a temporary: vogue 
during the war. His judgment has never led him astray. 
Further, he understands as clearly as any outsider the exact 
limits of his réle and never attempts what does not com> 
naturally for him to do. The horrors of war have not abated i 
the slightest degree his gaiety and wit. They have, howeve 
turned his eyes upon events and characters that previous]: 
did not seem to have interested him much. The result is 
living record of the tumultuous years. It is none the worse fc 
having been made by one who sits apart from the action an 
looks at what has been going on with a detached and philosophi 
eye. Not too philosophic, however! Where others are tryin 
to plumb the depths of a deep and angry sea he is content t: 
laugh or play with such things as appear on its surface. 


His admiration for Stevenson was all the warmer because he 
never knew the object of it. He only saw him once, but he 
gives a description that reminds one of the description that Sir 
Walter Scott gave of Burns, also from a single vision. It was 
at the Bar at Edinburgh where Shaw saw him: ‘“ With his 
very white wig and his glossy dark hair, his complexion of 
ivory pallor and his gleaming hard eyes.” 

Stevenson’s experience of the Bar was very brief. A few days 

after being called someone sent him a guinea with “ instructions.” 
All that he had to do was to stand up at the Bar and utter three 
words interrogatively, “‘ Intimation and Service?” but he was 
‘so nervous that he could not say the words and had to ask a 
friend to do it for him. Lord Shaw says he never heard of him 
earning another guinea as an advocate. A pretty picture, too, 
‘he gives of Stevenson with Sir Walter Simpson, wandering on the 
banks of the Loire. ‘They had to give their ages at each village 
they passed, and the joke was for one of them to make himself a 
year older and the other a year younger at each village. Stevenson 
went on in front composing madrigals. ‘The trouble that followed 
may be imagined or read in these diverting pages. Lord Shaw 
saw once only John Brown, the author of “ Rab and His Friends,” 
but he has several good stories to tell about him, of which one 
illustrates Brown’s humour very happily. There was a certain 
grocer who had married three wives: him he met in Princes 
Street and, not knowing that the third of the series had also 
died, in passing the time of day with him said, “ And how’s Mrs. 
Wilson, sir?”’ The reply was inimitable. “‘ Oh, well, Dr. 
Broon, the fact is ”’—rubbing his hands—‘ the fact is, J’m just 
oot o” wives at present !” 

Here, too, is a fine story of Sir Walter Scott. It was told 
Lord Shaw by Sheriff Johnston when he had reached his ninety 
years. ‘The old man after relating that Scott was not very well 
liked for being so hard on poachers, said of himself : 

I was pretty good at the fiddle, and I was gey and fond of the servant 
lassies. And I usd to go down to the kitchen at Abbotsford and play 
them atune. And then,” he added, ‘‘ Sir Walter, he used to come into 
the kitchen and pretend to be very angry ; but we knew what it would 
come to.” 

Lord Shaw asked what that was, and it was that Scott promised 
forgiveness if the fiddler would play ‘“‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest are a’ wede awa’.” 

He records the way in which Mark Twain summed up the 
teaching of Carnegie. 

The wise man sayeth: ‘‘ Put not all thine eggs into one basket.” 
And the wiser man sayeth: “‘ Put all thine eggs into one basket, and 
watch that basket!” 

There is nothing more fascinating in the book than Lord 
Shaw’s political reminiscences. When Campbell-Bannerman was 
called upon to form a Government, the Liberal trio, Asquith, 
Grey and Haldane, all indicated that Campbell-Bannerman 
should go to the House of Lords. ‘‘C. B.” let the thing go on for 
its comicality for some time, but he got them all settled at last, 
and then he came to Lord Shaw and said, ‘‘ Now, Tammas, what 
am I to do with you, my son? You are putting me in a plisky.” 

The clever adaptability of Lloyd George is exemplified in 
a story about Lord Shaw tossing over to him “‘ Wee Macgregor ” 
upon a Sunday afternoon. It will be remembered how the boy 
seized the elephant at the circus and was astonished at its 
oscillating trunk. Lloyd George introduced it into his speech 
the very next night. Alluding adroitly to the leadership of 
Mr. Balfour he exclaimed, “‘ Maw, whit wey is its neb sae 
shoogly ? ” 
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Lord Shaw thinks, in those days, the Prime Minister’s 
eloquence “ was-then more sustained, better ordered, less con- 
yersational, than his style to-day.” 

In regard to despatches, Lord Shaw holds three sets as 
being in the very first rank: those from F. W. Reits, the State 
Secretary to the Transvaal in August and September, 1899 ; 
Lord Morley’s on settling the controversy between the military 
and the civil power in India; but the highest place he gives 
to those of Sir Edward -Grey, in which the Foreign Secretary 
stated the issue in the simplest words. After quoting from one 
of them he says, “ In my humble judgment this part of the 
dispatch brings the best thinking of Grotius up to date.” 

* Letters to Isabel, by Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. (Cassell.) 


The Great Kinship, edited by Bertram Lloyd. © (Allen and Unwin, 


8s. 6d.) 
THE object of the editor of this anthology has been to trace the growth 
of humane feeling in man, as imaged in poetry, during the last three 
hundred years. He has taken a broad view of his subject, and has 
included in his collection many fine poems that are not in any strict 
sense humanitarian but that express ‘“‘a general sentiment of the 
universal kinship of living beings.”’ Thus he is enabled to print, 
for instance, Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark,” Whitman’s “‘ Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking,” Meredith’s “Two Blackbirds,’? Swinburne’s 
‘“Seamew,” and De La Mare’s “ Linnet.”” Beginning with Marvell, 
Nake and Burns, Mr. Lloyd follows the course of his subject down to 
..¢ present day, finding room for a certain number of translations. 
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From our own day there are poems that’ all lovers of poetry will be glad 
to find—or to find again; in addition to three poems of Mr. De La 
Mare, there are poems by Ralph Hodgson, James Stephens, John 
Galsworthy, Francis Jammes, Wilfred Scawen Blunt and W. H. Hudson. 


A Green Grass-Widow and Other Stories, by Jane H. Findlater. 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


A SECOND venture alone on the part of one of those charming 
collaborators, Miss Jane and Miss Mary Findlater, 4 Green Grass- 
Widow and the three ‘other stories contained in this volume have all 
the humour and tenderness to be expected. ‘They are simple stories 
of simplé folk, and Miss Jane Findlater tells them with a distinction 
and a humanity that makes them literature. ‘To turn to Miss Findlater’s 
stories after much modern fiction is to find something as wholesome 
and as real as home-made bread at its delightful best seems after a 
diet of kickshaws and indigestibles. ‘The green grass-widow of the 
first story is the wife of a Scotch tinker who goes soldiering. She 
has never had money to spend before, and how she spends it, or, rather, 
more truly, disposes of it, is Miss Findlater’s theme. Miss Findlater’s 
delicate and discriminating art reaches its height in the pictures of 
three children: Flora, the tinker’s red-haired, slant-eyed, wheedling 
beggar brat ; Katie, the dumpy little servant maid at a lonely farm on 
the shores of Olnig who had one chance of going to “ the pictures,” 
and lost it; and Sandy, in ‘‘ Compulsory Rations.”’ It matters terribly 
to the reader that Katie should have her little taste of the pleasure she 
longs for. When Sandy loses the captive buzzard, and with it his hope 
of food for his mother and the children, it is an actual grief. It is difficult 
to hint at the scope of such stories, and yet make it clear how entirely 
devoid of mawkishness they are as their author tells them, how dis- 
criminating is their art how wise and kindly their attitude to life. 
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By V. A. WILSON. 


Illustrated from prints in the collection of Messrs. Arthur Ackerman and Son, 1574, New Bond Street, W. 





A 'TRIP 


OACH racing came in with the introduction of fast 
day coaches and the improved condition of the roads. 
During the eighteenth century it had been a case of 
any time or anyhow, but the nineteenth century 
inaugurated a very different state of things. Coaches 
were light, well built, well horsed, well driven, and timed to 
a minute. Under such conditions the sporting spirit was too 
strong to be denied. May Day in particular was eagerly looked 
forward to by the old stage coachmen, not from any senti- 
mental interest in May-poles, dancing dairymaids, or the 
antics of Jack-in-the-green, but because that one day in the 
year was sacred to trials of speed. The sport, however, was 
by no means confined to the first of May; very far from it, 
as many luckless passengers could testify. A red rag could not 
be more provocative to a bull than the sight of an opposition 
coach to a stage coachman. Race it he would, in defiance of 


everything and everybody and a total disregard of the value . 
He might ° 


his passengers placed on their respective necks. 
upset the coach, be killed or tried for manslaughter, but these 
were of small consideration compared to the loss of prestige 
consequent on the opposition passing him. The chief difference 
in May-day racing arose from the fact that the authorities 
tacitly acquiesced in it, so that anyone foolish enough to travel 
did so in full consciousness of what to expect. 

The coaches, newly painted and festooned with garlands of 
flowers, were drawn by picked teams whose ostlers had decorated 
them with gay-coloured rosettes. Coachmen and guards resplen- 
dent in new liveries wore enormous bouquets in their buttonholes 
and carried beribboned whips and key bugles in honour of the 
occasion. A famous May Day race took place between ‘‘ The 
Age” and the “ Royal William,” opposition coaches on the 
Oxford road. Proudly they drove out of Oxford at eleven o’clock ; 
wildly they galloped towards London, cheered on by the earnest 
endeavours of the guards’ key bugles playing ‘‘ See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes.” “The Age” won, doing the journey of fifty- 
four miles in three hours and forty minutes. With pride Joe 
Tollit, the victorious coachman, gave his account of the race : 

“* T was just over two hours going to Wycomb, leaving that 
place exactly at one o’clock, and 1 hour 40 minutes going trom 


TO BRIGHTON (1824). 


Wycomb to London. ‘The ‘ Old Blenheim’ coach left the 
Star Hotel at nine o’clock, and we passed it at Gerrard’s Cross, 
twenty miles from London, and though we had to wait at 
Uxbridge, for the horses were not harnessed, and at Acton i 
had to drive the same team back to town that had just come 
down, and had to help harness them. I had a lady just behind 
me, and I asked when at Notting Hill if she felt at all alarmed, 
and she said not in the least, her only fear was that her friends 
would not be at the Bell and Crown, Holborn, to meet her. 
This turned out to be the case, so I put her into a ‘ growler ’ 
and sent her home. 

“Sir Henry Peyton of four-in-hand renown met James 
Castle, the driver of the ‘ Blenheim,’ in Oxford Street and 
said: ‘ Well, what’s become of the “Age” and “ Royal 
William ” ; I thought they were to be in town before you 
to-day?’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘so they are, I should think, 
for they passed me while I was changing horses at Gerrard’s 
Cross, and I have not seen them since, and if they have not 
had a jolly good dinner before this time they have. been 
very idle.’ ” . 

A race between the Holyhead and Chester mails in 1820 
had more tragic consequences. James Perdy had driven his 
coach as far as Highgate when he saw his rival, George Butler, 
on the Chester mail. Forthwith he “ sprurg” his team, a 
challenge responded to with alacrity by the opposition. Away 
they went full gallop, the coaches swaying from side to side, 
while the unhappy passengers clung to their seats, expecting 
every moment to be their last. Down the hill outside St. Albans 
they went, side by side at terrific speed. Still, as the road was 
wide, they might have reached the bottom safely if it had not 
dawned on Butler that his cattle were spent and could not win. 
If he could not beat the opposition, then neither should it 
defeat him ; better death for all than dishonour for the Chester 
mail. Urging his team to make a last effort, he gave a cheer, 
waved his hat in the air—and deliberately turned his leaders 
right in front of those in the Holyhead mail. Over they all went 
together, coaches, horses and passengers—a thorough bad 
“case” in road parlance. One passenger was killed outright, 


‘another taken up almost lifeless ; while broken arms, legs and 
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other injuries were about equally distributed between the 
travellers on the two mails. Both coachmen escaped and were 
tried for manslaughter, several badly damaged passengers giving 
evidence ‘‘ that both the prisoners were flogging their horses 
at a most furious rate down the hill.” Verdict: “ Guilty.” 
Sentence, one year’s imprisonment. 

A highly nervous public rushed into print, plaintively 
enquiring, ‘‘ How are we to travel fifty miles by coach without 
having our necks broken or our limbs shattered and ampu- 
tated ?”’ People contemplating suicide were earnestly advised 
not to cause unnecessary annoyance to their relatives by shooting 
themselves. If bent on self-destruction, all they need do was 
to travel on one of the fast coaches and leave the rest in the 
hands of rival coachmen. 

The Birmingham road attained special notoriety consequent 
on the fierce competition between the “ Courier” and the 
* Aurora,” so that safer and slower coaches were enabled to 
charge higher fees. 

“How much will you take me to Birmingham for?” a 
gentleman asked Jem Howell, a tried and trusty coachman 
who drove the Oxford and Birmingham day-coach. 

“ My fare, sir, is fifteen shillings.” 
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One day as the Oxford and Birmingham coach approached 
Enstone a country lad shouted for it to stop and asked if there 
was room for three inside passengers. 

‘“* Yes, my boy, plenty of room,” replied Howell. 

“ For three inside,” reiterated the boy. 

“Yes, yes, make haste.” 

“Did you understand, sir?” persisted the lad. 

“Oh, yes; three inside passengers.” 

“ Three ?”” emphasised the boy. 

“Yes, yes, do be quick, my boy,” answered Hovyell 
impatiently. 

“You be sure you have room? ” 

“* Why, yes, how many more times must I tell you?” 

“* Wal,” drawled the youth as he turned on his heel, ° if 
I does happen to hear of anyone as wants to go, I’ll let »ou 
know.” 

Jem Howell had many friends among all sorts and ¢ n- 
ditions of men, but admitted preference for the nobility, sayi)g 
‘*T likes to have a lord on my coach, it looks so respectab!>.” 
He had rather a weakness for the Church, too, and once salu:ed 
a passing cleric, whose name the box seat passenger enquired. 
“What, don’t you know Parson A——?” answered Jem, 





THE BIRMINGHAM 


‘“H’m,” said the gentleman doubtfully, “I can go by the 
‘ Aurora ’ for ten shillings.” 

“* No doubt, sir,’ answered Howell, ‘‘ but then there’s the 
doctor’s bill.” 

The prospective traveller paused, remembered the reputa- 
tion of the “‘ Aurora,” doubted if 5s. would pay for a fractured 
arm or leg, was quite sure it wouldn’t buy an efficient substitute 
for a broken neck—and went with Jem Howell. He had 
reason to congratulate himself, for, as Howell delighted to tell, 
that very day the “ Aurora ” met with an accident. 

‘* Of what description ? ” the box seat passenger would ask. 

“They was a-galloping against the opposition, which was 
behind them, and over they went.” 

** And was anyone hurt ? ” 

“Oh yes, several.” 

“Of course, the opposition stopped to afford assistance 
to the passengers ? ” 

“Not a bit of it; one gentleman told me that as he was 
in the act of rolling away from the coach he heard the opposition 
coachman sing out to the other as he galloped by: ‘‘ What, 
Joe, your bees are swarming this fine morning, are they ? ” 


COACH. (¥. Pollard.) 

surprised. “I thought everybody knew him. He’s a rigl 
good one, imside or out; and they tell me when he preach 
the church is as full as a cockpit.” 

One sporting cleric was a first-rate whip, and when the regul: 
coachman between Keswick and Kendal broke his leg “ Parso 
Bird ” volunteered to replace him. His offer being accepte: 
the clergyman drove the coach for six weeks, handing ov: 
both salary and tips to the invalid professional. A very attracti\ 
young lady, travelling to Kendal, found the coachman mo: 
obliging and attentive, far more so than the general run of stag 
coachmen she had met with. At the end of the journey sh 
tipped him half a crown, which “ Parson Bird ” took with th 
usual “‘ Thank’ee, miss,” and touch of his hat. That nigh 
the young lady went to a ball, where to her surprise and con 
siderable indignation she recognised the stage coachman wh 
had driven her earlier in the day. He obtained an introductio: 
and requested the pleasure of a dance. The scandalised lad. 
refused: What, dance with a stage coachman! Whoeve: 
heard of such a thing? The presumption of the man! At 
this juncture friends came up and explained matters, with the 
result that the coachman-parson led out the lady for the next 
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THE READING TELEGRAPH COACHES MEETING NEAR SALT HILL. (%. Pollard, 1835.) 
Windsor and Eton in the distance. 


juadrille. Not long after he led her to the altar to become 
“ Mrs. Bird.” 

Stage coachmen being prime favourites with the fair sex, 
their flirtations down the road were many. Jack Everitt, who 
drove one of the Bath coaches, was especially noted for his 
gallantry and compliments to the maids at various halting 
places where the coach changed horses. As the result of an 
accident near Marlborough, he and a lady passenger each 


sustained a broken leg. Willing helpers placed the two sufferers 
side by side in a wheelbarrow and trundled them off in the 
direction of the nearest doctor’s. Jack Everitt stole a glance 
at his companion. She was neither young nor comely. What a 
wasted opportunity! He looked again. Not so very ill-favoured 
after all! ‘I have often kissed a young woman, and why 
shouldn’t I kiss an old one!” he exclaimed. And kiss the 
elderly lady he did, too, full and fair, in the sight of all men. 





AT THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, ON THE BRIGHTON ROAD. (¥. Pollard.) 
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VYNE—IL. 


THE SEAT OF 


S we saw last week, it was in December, 1540, that 
William, first Lord Sandys, breathed his last, and it 
was in the following February that the inventory was 
taken from which we got some help in our attempt 
to arrive at the plan of his house. Of how he furnished 

it it gives much detail, so that we get a picture of the manner 
in which one of Henry VIII’s prominent but not very 
wealthy officials got up a country house wherein the King 











1—THE SOUTHERN 
In all probability designed by Webb about 1654. 
whom Horace Walpole gave the eagles. 
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DOORWAYS. 
The balustrading added about 1760 by John Chute, to 





and Queen might wish to “lie” in their journeyings. ‘ihe 
King’s bed was of green velvet with cloth of gold and with 
gold and silk fringes. There were velvet beds also in 
both the Queen’s ‘‘ Great Chamber” and her “ Lying 
Chamber.” Probably the one with the Sandys arms and 
the Garter had been substituted for one having “roses 
and pomegarnettes,” and the latter—too reminiscent of Anne 
Boleyn’s predecessor—relegated to the New Parlour where it 
was in 1541. In the Queen’s 
Great Chamber was then “ one 
old chayer of blake velvit sore 
worne embrodered with gold.” 
The fellow one was in the 
“Great Dynyng Chamber”; 
it was the only chair there, 
and benches are not mentioned, 
so that- these. were probably 
fixtures well furnished, seem- 
ingly with “ cusshennes ” of 
which ‘there were two and a 
half dozens. The table is of 
fir wood and of trestle form 
15ft. long, and on a plinth or 
“* deyse ” stood a “ cuppord of 
boardes”’ covered with a 
Turkey carpet. That a cup- 
board . was still essentially a 
table top for the display of 
cups and other silver objects, 
and had not necessarily any 
portions enclosed with doors, 
is well shown by one of them 
being specially mentioned as 
having “II ambres,” the 
medizval aumbry being a wall 
recess with a door to lock, 
whether it were in church or 
house. ‘That chairs were still 
rarities is shown by the pre- 
sence of no more than _nine- 
teen in the fifty-two rooms 
enumerated, and no room had 
more than one, except the 
parlour, “which had thre: 
That their considerable us 
was an introduction from th 
very civilised domains of th 
Duke of Burgundy is show 
by the majority being describe 
as “‘ flaunders chayers.” ‘The 
were generally leather coverec 
but, even then, the inventor 
value is no more than 1s. 8 
That may not, however, hav 
at all represented the origina 
cost, for the frequent repetitio: 
of the phrase ‘“‘ sore worn’ 
shows that Lord Sandys hac 
not of late times renewed the 
Vyne furnishings. He may 
indeed, before his death hav 
removed some of the’ bes‘ 
pieces, for he had in hand the 
completing of a new country 
home which, we hear, he was 
inclined to favour as his resi- 
dence. At the Dissolution he 
obtained a grant of Mottisfont 
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It occupies the centre of the north front. 
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Priory, near Romsey, and undertook the transformation of its 
church and domestic buildings into a lay residence. ‘That 
seems to have been his special concern during 1538, as in the 
August of that year John Atkinson, priest, writes as follows to 
Lady Lisle : 

My lord Chamberlain has been keeping household in my 
house at Mottesfont ever since the beginning of May and I think 
will continue till All Hallowtide to oversee his works here. He 
makes a goodly place of the Priory and intends to lie there most 
of his life. 

Death soon cut short this project as far as the first lord was 
concerned, but it ultimately came true of his descendants. 
Under Elizabeth, however, The Vyne continued to be a Sandys 
home, and the third lord (a great grandson of the first) must 
have received Queen Elizabeth there in 1569, as she and Cecil 
date letters from it in the December of that year. ‘Thirty-two 
years later she rode over to it from Basing House to visit the 
French King’s ambassador who was quartered there with his 
suite. ‘The Duc de Biron had been sent over as a special envoy 
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3-—SPEAKER CHUTE’S 


by Henry IV of France, but as Elizabeth was staying with 
the Marquess of Winchester at Basing House he only spent a 
few days in London and was then escorted to The Vyne, which 
the Queen had borrowed as the largest and most convenient 
house for the reception of himself and his crowd of attendants, 
numbering, it is said, nearly four hundred persons. ‘Thus we 
read in *‘ Stow’s Annals ” 

The Vine, a fair and large house of the Lord Sandes, was 
furnished with hangings and plate from the Tower and Hampton 
Court, and with seven score beds and furniture, which the willing 
and obedient people of Hampshire upon two days’ warning had 
brought hither to lend to the Queen ; and the Duke abode there 
four or five days all at the Queen’s charges, and for that time 
spent her more at the Vine than “her own court spent at Basing. 

The owner of The Vyne was then no doubt at Mottisfont, 
and the borrowing of so much furniture is an indication of the 
small extent to which he occupied The Vyne. After an owner- 
ship of sixty-seven years he died in 1623. According to Cockayne 
he was four times married. The first wife was a daughter of 
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the second Lord Chandos, so renowned for her beauty that 
the Elizabethan poet Gascoigne wrote a song in “ Praise of the 
fair Brydges, afterwards Lady Sandes, on her having a sczr 
on her forehead.” When she died and who exactly were her 
successors we do not know, but by his third or fourth wite 
the third lord had a daughter, Elizabeth, who, on her half- 
brother the fourth Lord Sandys’ death in 1629, became suo ju) 

Baroness Sandys. She had married Sir Edwyn Sandys o* 
Latymers, not a relation of his wife, but belonging to the Sandy. 
family that gave an archbishop to York in 1577. He died in 160 

and his heir was his son, Henry Sandys, who, when Charle 

quarrelled with his Parliament, fought on the Royal side an 

was mortally wounded in a Hampshire skirmish in 1644. H 

was never Lord Sandys, for his mother was still alive in 1644, anc 
when she died the Commonwealth régime prevented her eldes 
grandson claiming the peerage, which, however, he did at th 

Restoration, being called to the House of Lords by a Writ o 
Summons in 1661. Neither he nor any of his brothers hac 
children, and at the death of the last in 1684 the barony granted 
by King Hal to his Lord Chamberlain 
was extinct. Meanwhile The Vyne had 
ceased to belong to his descendants 
for, as Mottisfont had grown to be pre- 
ferred and as the Commonwealth by 
impoverishing the family made it neces- 
sary to part with one of the Hampshire 
estates, The Vyne was sold some six 
or eight years after Colonel Sandys’ 
death to a distinguished lawyer, who 
throve under if he did not fully 
sympathise with the Commonwealth 
Government. 

Chaloner Chute came of an ancient 
Somerset stock and was, as his father 
had been before him, a barrister of the 
Middle Temple. He rose to be in such 
repute that he appears to have been 
able to take or refuse work just as he 
chose. His second wife was a North, 
and so he finds a place in the gossiping 
pages of Roger North, who tells us that 


Mr. Chute was a Man of great Wit, 
and Stately Carriage of himself, I shall 
mention here what I have been credibly 
told as one Instance of his Loftiness, 
even while he practised in Chancery, 
It was in short but this: If he had a 
Fancy not to have the Fatigue of Busi- 
ness, but to pass his Time in Pleasure 
after his own Humour, he would say to 
his Clerk, Tell the People I will not 
practise this Term ; and was as good as 
his Word: And then no one durst come 
near him with Business. But when his 
Clerks signified he would take Business 
he was in the same advanced Post at the 
Bar fully redintegrated, as before ; and 
his Practice nothing shrunk by the Dis- 
continuance. I guess that no eminent 
Chancery Practiser ever did, or will do 
the like and it shews a transcendent 
genius superior to slavery of a gainful 
Profession. 


His great power was as a moderator, as 
an assuager of passion, at a period when 
passion and the ultimate resort to force 
became pre-eminent. Even in such 
times his own aloofness from politics or 
place enabled him to exercise his strong 
desire to see even-handed justice done 
without hurt to himself. Before 1640 
the victims of the Court, after that date 
the victims of the Parliament, found in him a bold defender 
respected by the party in power. ‘Thus we learn from 
Fuller that, when in 1641 the Commons resolved to impeach 
the Bishops for publishing a set of canons without the 
consent of Parliament, the prelates retained leading. counsel, 
none of whom, however, had the courage to appear until 
Chaloner Chute declared that he would defend them, “ yea, 
yea, so long: as I have a tongue to plead with.” He drew 
up so strong a case in their favour that the charge against 
them “ henceforward sunk into silence.” A tankard (Fig. 10) 
is still preserved at The Vyne, which was presented, as the 
Latin inscription on it tells us, by John Warner, Bishop of 
Rochester, in recognition of his wise and courageous cham- 
pionship of the prelates on this occasion. It was not, however, 
given till some years later, as it bears the London date mark 
for 1649-50. ‘The maker was H. G. (Henry Greenway), who 
in the following years made cups owned by the Mercers’ Com- 
pany and the Barber Surgeons and also a tankard belonging 
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Copyright. Probably the hall of William Sandys’ home, and called the Great Hall in the 1754 and 1776 inventories. 
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It occupies the first floor of the north-west tower. The tapestries are by Vanderbank. 
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to Sir Hedworth Williamson. The Vyne tankard is 
of very early date for its shape. A fellow one, identical 
as to foot, cylinder, handle and thumb piece, but with 
a slightly flatter top, was made in 1655 and given 
in the following year to Barnard’s Inn by Isaac 
Creme. No political harm came to Chute from 
his action in 1641, his defence of Laud in 1643, and 
of the members charged with treason in 1647, for 
these were recognised as professional acts dictated 
by a sense of justice and not out of hostility to the 
Commonwealth. Thus his legal career was so 
prosperous that about the year 1650 he had 
gathered such wealth as enabled him to purchase 
The Vyne estate and renovate the decayed house. 
That for the purpose of these alterations he em- 
ployed John Webb we only know from Horace 
Walpole, writing a century later and never a stickler 
for historical accuracy. He and his friend John 
Chute, the then owner, would consider themselves 
sufficiently authoritative to connect the name of 
Webb with The Vyne—as Walpole did, for instance, 
that of Gibbons with Chatsworth—without any 
documentary evidence. " Nor is the evidence of 
style fully conclusive. Two other equally prosper- 
ous Commonwealth lawyers, St. John and Prideaux, 
were employing Webb at Thorpe and Forde at about 
the same time that Chute altered The Vyne. But we 
do not meet at the latter place with the archi- 
tectural and decorative forms that prevailed at 
Thorpe and Forde, and are so characteristic of Webb 
that when we do meet them elsewhere, as at 
Thorny, we can feel safe in assigning them to him, 
even in the absence of written record. The Vyne 
window and door frames, chimneypieces and wain- 
scotings have not the often extravagantly broken 
architraves and whorled scrolls that he affected, and 
the most salient and individual feature of Chaloner 
Chute’s alterations does not find a parallel in any 
of John Webb’s recorded work. The classic portico 
thrown out from the centre of the north front 
(Fig. 2) is remarkable as certainly the earliest classic 
portico forming part of an English house, although 
Inigo Jones had used such a feature some years earlier 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Webb would thus be 
well acquainted with and able to design so well estab- 
lished an Italian feature, and yet its early date might 
be doubted but for incontrovertible evidence. ‘The 
charges for work to be done by the builder employed: 
by Chaloner Chute are set out in an agreement dated‘ 
March 4th, 1654, and therein we find the following 
entries, as transcribed by Mr. Chaloner W. Chute : 
For material, workmanship, and set- 
ting of the pillar capitals of the portico 


in Burford stone, £13 os. od. each 
For the pillar bases in Portland 

stone, £ 5 os. od. each 
For the Pilaster bases, £ 4 0s. od. each 


For the Frontispiece over the 
Portico, with Chaloner Chute’s arms £ 3 os. od. 


The date of the portico being so exactly recorded, 
the question of the designer is practically solved. If 
we except young Roger Pratt, who had recently come 
home from Italy and had been engaged, with Inigo 
Jones as an adviser, for the erection of his cousin’s 
new house at Coleshill, there was no one in England 
in 1654 except Webb, who understood classic archi- 
tecture sufficiently well to have designed this portico. 
Jones had died in 1652, and, as to Pratt, among his 
careful notes of all the architectural work he under- 
took The Vyne is not mentioned. Whoever built 
the portico will also have carried out the other 
alterations, and thus we gather sufficient support for 
Walpole’s attribution to Webb to admit of our 
accepting it as correct. 

His portico was not consistent with stone 
mullioned windows of the Henry VIII type, and 
therefore we are not surprised at finding in the 
builder’s agreement the item : 

For taking down the old windows 


and setting up the new, cut into square 
heads £oo 16s. od. each 


With scarce an exception beyond the chapel build- 
ing and the undercroft, the new windows were in- 
troduced. The existing stone was re-used for the 
cases left flush with the brickwork and retaining 
their original mouldings on the inner side. The 
form and proportion of the voids are those first 
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It has all the characteristics of John Webb’s style. 
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Copyright. 9.—THE STRAWBERRY PARLOUR. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
So named by John Chute out of compliment to his friend Horace Walpole, it 
having previously been the ‘‘ Green Canopy Bedchamber.” 
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introduced by Inigo Jones for the Whitehall Banqueting House 
and universally adopted by Pratt and Webb. The kind of 
frame adopted by them to fit into the void was of flat unmoulded 
wood with mullion and transom, glazed with lead quarries. 
Although, at Coleshill, there are sash windows having the thick 
sash barring with which that form began, these are early eighteenth 
century substitutions for the previous type which is exactly 
described by Pratt in his notes on Coleshill. At The Vyne 
there is scarce a window frame as early even as the present 
Coleshill sashes, and most of them are certainly no earlier 
than George III’s time. The tradition, therefore, that Chaloner 
Chute introduced sash windows in England, while it lacks any 
documentary evidence earlier than a note in “ The Topographer ”’ 





10.—SILVER TANKARD. 


Copyright. 


Rochester. 
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11.—MONTEITH BOWL. 


Basingstoke race meeting. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.: 
London date mark 1650. It was given to Speaker Chute by John Warner, Bishop of 


‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Width 13ins. London date mark 1688. Won in that year by Edward Chute at the 
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of 1789, is also entirely contrary to the known practice of his 
time, and even of that of his son and eldest grandson. 

Precisely what other alterations to the fabric were effected 
by Webb cannot now be set forth. Much old building wa: 
certainly wholly removed, and this must have called for som: 
reconstruction of what was retained. But there is every reaso1 
to suppose that he did not considerably alter the form of Lord 
Sandys’ main building. Among the changed details will be 
the south doorways (Fig. 1), with their broken pediments 
containing the Chute arms or crest. In the garden he added 
a charming building which survives (Fig. 3). It is -circular 
with domed roof and four pilastered and pedimented projections. 
No doubt it was the summer-house which the 1754 inventory 
found to contain a dining and a tea table and six 
chairs. 

Within, as already stated, we find little that 
can be set down as incontrovertibly Webb. 
But then we must remember that large interior 
changes were made in both the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and they may have been as 
destructive of his work as he had been of that 
of William Sandys. The only quite typical ex- 
ample of his chimneypiece designing is in the 
gallery (Fig. 8). Although by no means the 
same as any one at Thorpe or Forde, it is akin 
to them in material, form and detail. It is 
distinctive of the full classic training he derived 
from his master, Inigo Jones, while the dining- 
room chimneypiece (Fig. 5) is characteristic of 
his lurking conservatism. It has not quite lost 
touch with the somewhat tortured caryatid and 
pilaster form of the outgoing Flemish school, 
but the entablature with its frieze of fruit swags 
and draped female masks is quite in the manner 
for which Jones and himself found so fine and 
ample a field at Wilton. In the drawing-room 
(Fig. 4) is a wooden mantelpiece, made in the 
nineteenth century out of a great and heavy 
frame which may well derive from Webb, for he 
loved great folded scrolls intermingled with fruit 
swags. It was one of his ways of asserting his 
personality, his freedom from the trammels of a 
too insistent set of classic rules. It is not 
impossible that another example of this is in the 
library (Fig. 6), where the engaged columns of 
the chimneypiece are clothed in erect palm 
leaves, but the whole is too little typical of a 
man or of a moment to enable us to assign to 
it any certain date. It may have been set up by 
Chaloner Chute, but more likely by his grandson 
Edward, in whose time a very fine piece of silver 
reached The Vyne (Fig. 11). 

Chaloner Chute had been elected to the 
Parliament which declared Richard Cromwell 
Protector in 1658, and when it met again in 
January, 1659, the Commons placed Chute in 
the Chair. But illness caused his resignation in 
a few weeks, and in April he died. His son 
only survived till 1666, and his elder grandson 
then succeeded and held The Vyne until, at his 
death in 1685, Edward, the younger grandson, 
came into possession. Of him Mr. Chaloner W. 
Chute tells us : 

He kept race-horses at the Vyne, and in the year 

of the Revolution won a handsome silver punch- 

bowl at the Basingstoke races, then run on the 

downs west of the town. 
The bowl was recently alluded to in these pages 
(April 2nd, p. 408) when the very similar Monteith, 
sold at Christie’s on April 6th, was illustrated and 
described. Both are engraved in the Chinese 
manner that obtained during the last score of 
years of the seventeenth century. Both have the 
same raised and chased leafage border to their 
notched and detachable rims, and both have the 
1688 date mark, which is early for Monteiths. 

Edward Chute did not marry till some time 
after his succession to The Vyne, and it is his 
and his wife’s initials that are on the lead rain- 
water heads. He lived until 1722, and to him 
will be due the Queen Anne furniture seen in so 
many of the rooms and the tapestry that now 
hangs in what had once been the ‘ Queen’s 
Great Chamber ” (Fig. 7). It is a very fine and 
well preserved example of the sets with Oriental 
subjects woven by John Vanderbank of Queen 
Street, Soho. He became head of the repairing 
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staff in the Great Wardrobe in 1689, and in the following 
year made four pieces “designed after the Indian manner ” 
for Kensington Palace. Mr. W.G. Thomson, in his “‘ ‘Tapestry 
Weaving in England,” mentions that the same groups of figures 
appear alike in The Vyne set and the one at Glemham, and 
adds that the design is “an accurate copy of a lacquer 
screen.” Edward Chute was succeeded by his son Anthony, 
and from the inventory taken after his death in 1754 we 
learn much not only as to the furnishing but also as to the 
disposition of the house as altered by Speaker Chute. It 
has been suggested that what are now called “ Dining- 
room” and ‘“ Chapel Parlour” were the hall and parlour of 
the 1541 inventory, and it is noticeable that they are 
called ‘“‘Great Hall” and “‘ Dineing Parlour ”’ two centuries 
later. The inventory taker passed from this parlour to 
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the Great Hall and then crossed the central space to the 
three north-west rooms, then called ‘ Best Parlour,” 
“Closet”? and ‘Drawing Room.” The last gave into 
the space below the gallery, then used to winter orange 
trees and other “ curious greens” that were fashionable for 
the summer decking of terraces and parterres in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. From this “ greenhouse ”’ he went 
through the ‘‘ Green Canopy Bedchamber ” (Fig. 9) and the 
*‘ Little Dineing Parlour ”’—the old ‘‘ Base Chambers ”—and 
was again in the central space, then called ‘‘ Stone Hall and 
Staircase.” It clearly ran through the house, but the disposi- 
tion and character of the ascent cannot now be fixed, as it 
was here that Anthony’s brother and successor fitted in the 
remarkable staircase which will be fully illustrated next 
week. H. Avray TIPPING. 


‘ 


FURNITURE AT THE VYNE.—1 


F how The Vyne was furnished in Tudor days 

we formed a fairly clear idea last week from the 

1541 inventory. But what its rooms looked like 

when Speaker Chute had transformed the house 

before his death in 1659 we do not know, as, beyond 

some pictures and the tankard given him by the bishop, there 
is little that remains of his movables. The earliest pieces 
now separately illustrated belong to the time of his younger 
grandson, the Edward Chute who won the Basingstoke Cup 
in 1688. The considerable amount of walnut wood furniture 
inventoried after his eldest son’s death in 1754 will have 
been obtained by him. There were, for instance, a dozen 
walnut chairs and two card tables of this wood in the 
Best Parlour. Marrying a.year after his succession to The 
Vyne in 1685, we should expect considerable furnishing 
to be undertaken 
a little before and 
after the coming 
of William III. 
The tall - backed 
cane-seated 
chairs, some with 
baluster leg 
and diagonal 
stretchers, which 
appear in the 
illustrations of 
the library and 
Strawberry 
Parlour, may 
well have been 
acquired then. 
But most of 
the walnut fur- 
niture now re- 
maining, and 
certainly the 
best pieces, be- 
long to the 
reign of Anne. 
Such is the 
beautiful tall 
case of a Tom- 
pion clock 
(Fig. 1) that has 
a delicately 
carved — entabla- 
ture and pedi- 
ment supported 
by twisted 
columns rising on 
each side of the 
face. For the 
rest of the case 
the carefully 
chosen figured 
veneer yields a 
sufficient effect 
of richness. It 
will date from 
about the time 
of Anne’s acces- 
sion, as also 
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I.—(A) CLOCK BY TOMPION IN WALNUT CASE. CIRCA 1701. 
CABRIOLE LEGS, CANE SEAT AND BACKS, SPLATS INLAID, CRESTING CARVED. CIRCA 1701. 


the pair of chairs that flank it in the illustration. ‘The 
legs are of early cabriole form connected with stretchers that 
were then becoming old-fashioned. ‘The backs retain the tall 
form and carved cresting of the previous reign and continue 
the carving of the time of Charles II. The flat baluster-shaped 
splat is enriched with a panel of marqueterie scrollwork. A set 
of chairs and a settee (Fig. 6) have the same form of leg but 
dispense with the stretchers, indicating a slightly later date. 
The backs are still tall but widen towards the top, taking a 
curve in unison with the lines of leg and seat, and are upholstered. 
There is no carving of the walnut wood, but richness is given 
by lines of gilding onthe slightly raised edge and central rib 
of the knees. 

Both Edward Chute and his son Anthony, who succeeded 
him in 1722, shared the prevailing taste for gilt-framed mirrors 
and obtained 
them of such 
elaboration and 
size as their 
means permitted. 
The finest and 
largest (Fig. 5) 
are a pair between 
the three windows 
of the drawing- 
room. They are of 
the broken archi- 
traved and _ pedi- 
mented type that 
prevailed under 
Anne and con- 
tinued under her 
successor. ‘The 
pediment also is 
broken, flower 
and foliage ex- 
uding from its 
incurved horns, 
and the central 
space being 
occupied by a 
cartouche con- 
taining the Chute 
crest. In the 
“Great Hall” 
now the dining- 
room—the 1754 
inventory men- 
tions ‘‘3 glasses 
with gilt frames,” 
and there they yet 
hang between the 
four windows. 
They are of the 
rococo type that 
came in with 
George II, and 
will, thereforc, 
have been ac- 
quired by An- 
thony Chute. The 
central one(Fig.3) 
has a vase of 


(B) WALNUT CHAIRS 
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2.—MIRROR IN GILT FRAME. 3-—MIRROR IN GILT FRAME. 


Resembling the previous one, but slightly richer in treatment. 
Circa 1745. 


One of a pair in rceccco style. 
Circa 1745. 
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4. —CIRCULAR MIRROR AND FRAME. 5.—MIRROR IN GILT FRAME. 
The frame is surmounted with a broken pediment containing a 
cartouche with the Chute arms. Height 5ft.; width 2ft. gins. 
Circa 1710. 


The central mask with rays stretching to the frame and covering the junction 
of the four mirror plates. Diameter 4ft. 
Circa 1745. 
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Seats and backs upholstered. 


flowers at its apex, giving it a slight note of central distinction 
over the side pair, which continue the C scrolls and acanthus 
leafage right across the top (Fig. 2). In the room he used as 
his dining-parlour Anthony Chute placed between the windows 
“*a round Looking Glass in a gilt frame ”’ (Fig. 4), and it is 
still there, the room now being called the “ chapel parlour.” 
The frame is an oak-leaf wreath from which emerge branches 
for candles. The circle, being 4ft. across, was rather large 
to fill at that date with a single plate. Four were therefore used, 
and to cloak the joins gilt rays starting from a female mask 
were stretched across as radii. ‘The principal function of these 
mirrors was much less to see oneself in than to give reflected 
light and richness from plate and frame to the otherwise dark 
window interspaces, and a more agreeable means of effecting 
the double purpose cannot well be devised than is afforded by 
this round mirror. Anthony Chute’s thirty-two years of owner- 
ship coincide with the full tide and utmost development of 
solid mahogany furniture. Thus, he had a “ mahogany Leafe 
Dineing table,” and in the drawing-room he placed a set of 
mahogany chairs and settees. They will have been of the cabriole 
form such as the armchair illustrated (Fig. 7). The upholstered 
back is somewhat low and square-topped as became customary 
after 1730. The arms end with a cabochon ornament, and 
the cabriole legs have acanthus leaf knees, this motif recurring 





7.—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR. 


The front legs enriched 
Circa 1750. 


All four cabriole legs have “‘ French ”’ feet. 
with acanthus leafage znd the arm with a cabochon. 
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6.—WALNUT SETTEE AND CHAIRS. 


The cabriole legs have the raised lines gilt. 
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Circa 1710. 


on the arms and above the feet, which for both front and back 
legs are of the scroll or ‘‘ French ” form which Chippendale had 
adopted to the exclusion of the ball and claw by the time he first 
published his “ Director” in the year of Anthony Chute’s 


death. It was after that—as we shall see next week—that 
his brother and successor introduced the straight-legged and 
Chinese fretted type of furniture which Chippendale favoured 
for some years both before and after the accession of 
George III. H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


LAWN TENNIS 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


OT one minute after the first net was put up, on the 

early morning of Monday, May 2nd, on the public 

courts which lie immediately beneath my windows 

in a North London park, the court was occupied and 

a queue of eager players was waiting till the mowing 
of the others was completed. The first four players were a 
hospital nurse in uniform, her floating veil contrasting amusingly 
with the ‘‘ Lenglen turban”; an Indian student ; a gentleman 
who would assuredly never see sixty-five again; and, of course, 
a “flapper.” 

So lawn tennis continues to make its universal appeal. 
This is too often forgotten by the comparatively few to whom 
tournaments are the be-all and end-all of the game. It is now 
a game for the million; and certainly for every player who 
attains even to the lower classes of ‘‘ tournament form” there 
are many hundreds whose aspirations never soar to such heights. 
1 would not go quite so far as to say that the game which these 
humbler cousins of the “cracks” play is ‘“‘ lawn tennis” in 
the true sense of the term; but the point is that they think it 
is, and enjoy it accordingly, in spite of execrable courts, verv 
indifferent rackets and balls, and a pleasant ignorance of the 
rules of the game. 

This summer I do not intend to pass these players by as 
of no account : and I hope, from time to time, to be able to give 
them a hint or two which will help them to become better players, 
and, consequently, to enjoy their game even more than they so 
obviously do at present. This good resolution shall be put into 
practice at once; and I will begin by advising them to get 
hold of a copy of the laws of the game and read them. This 
will help them to correct some of their most flagrant errors. 
For example, on the courts to which I referred just now I observe 
that the service is commonly delivered while the server is walking 
into the court ; or, ‘‘ another way” (as Mrs. Beeton remarks), 
by planting one foot firmly well inside the court, and waving 
the other about somewhere in the region of the base-line. 
Neither of these methods conforms with the law, which lays 
it down that the player must not serve while walking or running, 
but take up a stance behind the base-line, and that both feet 
must be behind the base-line at the moment the ball is struck. 
As the game is started by the service, it is not a bad plan to start 
it properly by keeping the law which governs the service. But 
if you do not know it, you are unlikely to keep it. Therefore, 
make it your business to know it—and then to keep it. 

But even those who have no ambition to become great 
players themselves take a considerable amount of interest in 
tournaments and the players who compete in them. ‘‘ Wimbie- 
don ”’ is still a magic word. And there is, moreover, nowadays 
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hardly any real “‘ off-season’ for the game, owing to the great 
increase in the number of ‘“‘ hard” courts, which make play 
possible—some would say enjoyable—at almost any time when 
snow is not actually lying on the ground. By the help of these 
hard courts the tournament season, in the present day, begins 
a month sooner and ends a month later than it used to do; 
and, to judge from the enormous entries received at Roehampton, 
Hendon and Hurlingham in the last few weeks, the hard court 
tournaments are almost as popular as the grass court meetings 
which begin at Whitsuntide. There are rare days in April 
when lawn tennis on a hard court is quite an enjoyable game, 
due care being given to having plenty of warm things to put 
on directly you have finished playing. But the real enjoyment 
of the game to most players does not come till May, when players 
of all grades and classes can get back once more to the grass 
courts—the real ‘‘ lawn ”’ tennis. 

In any case, the hard court is, at present, only for the for- 
tunate few. Ten years hence, perhaps, there will be at least 
ten times as many hard courts as there are now. This will be 
all for the good of the game, since far more players than can 
do so now will then be able to keep in practice through the 
autumn, winter and spring months. Moreover, if the courts are 
good they will ke able to develop a freer style of hitting the ball 
than they can achieve on any but the best grass courts, because 
the bound of the ball is more uniform on hard courts than on 


grass. 





It is because they play on hard courts, for the most part, 
that foreign players have developed and improved their play so 
wonderfully. Freedom of stroke is second nature to them. To 
our players it is an ideal eagerly sought after, certainly, but 
hard to come by on account of the ball’s incalculable vagaries. 
This is where we fall behind. Who, even a few years ago, would 
have imagined not only that, at the beginning of 1921, not one 
single lawn tennis championship would be held by a British 
player, but that no fewer than twelve separate countries would 
feel justified in challenging the United States of America for 
the possession of the famous Davis Cup? Some of them, truly, 
may not be of much account: I would even be prepared to lay 
a shade of odds against Czecho-Slovakia and the Philippines 
coupled, for example. But, at any rate, they are in the lists, 
and, whether beaten easily or not, they will be all the better for 
the experience. 

For a game only a little over forty years old to become 
world-wide in a sense in which no other game is world-wide 
is a very remarkable thing. For lawn tennis is not world-wide 
merely in the sense of being an English game played by English- 
men wherever they go; it is world-wide in the sense of being 
played, and played well, by players of nearly every race under 
the sun. 

And so far as the coming season is concerned, I sincerely 
hope that it is ‘‘ under the sun ” that it will be played ! 

F. R.. Burrow. 





HOYLAKE: A BATTLEFIELD OF CHAMPIONS 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


“~~ AVE to those who really love and understand them, 
maps are rather inexpressive things. This plan of 
the Hoylake links, which a kind friend there has given 
me, seems to me curious and interesting. It shows me 
that one turns and twists in all sorts of directions in a 

way I did not appreciate; but it does not reproduce for me the 
charm and glamour of that great golf course. I cannot hope 
that it will altogether do so for others who do not know it. 

It could hardly be expected to do so, because even a first 
view of Hoylake itself is apt to be disappointing and deceitful. 
The course at first sight looks a little flat and dull and as if you 
could ‘‘ drive all over the place.” In fact, it is anything but 
dull and for the most part you must drive exceedingly straight. 
Again, it looks as if you could approach the hole by running or 
even “ scuffling’”’ the ball along the ground. In fact, Hoylake 
is the paradise of the good pitcher and the very reverse of paradise 
for the man who does not feel sure of his ability to get the ball 
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into the air. It always seems to me one of the last and the 
most formidable of the strongholds of the old-fashioned cross 
bunker. They are not beautiful, these bunkers; they have 
no graceful lines, no touch of landscape gardening about them, 
but they are uncompromising. There they are in front of the 
greens and you cannot get round them. You must get over 
them and stop fairly quickly on the other side. 

The last hole is a typical Hoylake hole, and I doubt if there 
be any better finish for a hard match at golf. There is nothing 
particular in the way of the tee shot ; there seems to be nothing 
at all, but, in fact, it is much better to keep on the fairway. When 
the drive is done there comes the second to be played over a deep, 
wide, sandy trench that stretches the whole width of the green. 
It is not much to look at, but it effectually ‘“‘ puts the wind up ” 
two players coming to the last hole.” You may see the champions 
of the earth go for “ over at any price,” and nearly reach the 
railings beyond the green. That. was, if I remember rightly, 
what Herd did when he won his Championship there in 1902. 
Or you may see them pitch tamely in as Taylor did in the quali- 
fying round in 1913, when he only wanted a five to make him 
safe and came within an inch of losing the Championship by 
doing so. No, there is something dominating and terrible 
about these cross bunkers that will not be denied. They may be 


bad golf at other places, but they are good golf at Hoylake. 
There is another feature of Hoylake golf, not altogether 
good, perhaps, but an integral part of the course, which the 
map does show. Look at that odd and irregularly shaped 
enclosure in front of the club house which skirts the vcry ‘‘ dog- 
legged ’’ line to the first hole. That is the ‘ Field,’ and it is 
out of bounds. You can go into it with your tee shot to the 
first hole or with your second or with both. It is an almost 
historic fact that Mr. Horace Hutchinson and I put five balls 
into it between us in 1910. Mr. Hutchinson, I hasten to add, 
put in only two and won the hole. Then you can also put your 
second into it at the sixteenth, the Dun hole, and you often do. 
So much for the Field, but there is plenty more out of bounds. 
You may very easily pull over the bank from the third tee. 
Then look at the sixth hole, the Briars, where an angular obstacle 
juts out into the line. - That angle is made by two hedges enclos- 
ing a garden, and many and many atee shot is put intoit. Then, 
at the next two holes, the Dowie and the Far, see how close the 
boundary line runs to the straight line to the hole. Over that 
line you will go if you hook, and you are out of bounds again. 
Finally, there is the road running between the seventeenth green 
and the Royal Hotel. If the wind is at your back, you will 
very likely be on that road. Altogether you may well have 
to drop another ball half a dozen times in the round, and 
if you do, it will probably be the only round you play in the 
Championship. 

There is another feature of the course which the map may 
perhaps only disclose to those who know where to look for it. 
That is the series of turf walls which are known as “‘ cops.” 
They very often form the boundaries of the out of bounds areas, 
and there is generally a sandy ditch on the near side of them. 
So, if you do not quite go out of bounds, your ball hits the turf 
wall and falls into the sand, and you may have to stand huddled 
up against the cop to play it out in the best way you can. I 
have seen Mr. John Ball stand on the top of a cop, jump down 
from it and play the ball, apparently, as he jumped; but this 
is not a feat for ordinary mertals. 

About a year ago a dreadful thing befell Hoylake. It 
became water-logged. The ground was marshy and sodden, 
the deep cross bunkers were full of water that would not run 
away, and what had once been a keen, fast, almost fiery course 
became heavy, wet inland golf. Incidentally, it became, figura- 
tively, about a hundred miles long, and those three fine long 
holes towards the end, the Field, the Lake and the Dun, became 
a weariness of the flesh. That has, however, been remedied. 
It was discovered that during the war a mysterious crust or pan 
had in many places formed a few inches under the surface, 
with the result that the water would not run away. There 
was nothing to be done but to fork up all the worst spots. It 
was a big job, but it was tackled, and with great success. At 
the time of the University match just after Easter the course 
had already regained its old character. There was plenty of 
run in the ground; the putting greens were firm and keen 
once more and there was no drop of water in the bunkers. By 
the time 223 competitors have tramped round it in the Champion- 
ship I have no doubt it will be a little too keen for tremulous 
players. This keenness always appears to me at once the 
chief glory and terror of Hoylake. It repays the ball that 
is struck boldly and truly with iron or mashie or putter; 
but the ball that is hit with a vacillating club is deflected 
from its course. It is kicked away to where it deserves to go. 
On the day when this article appears Hoylake will be the 
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scene of the first team match between America and Great Britain. 
It is fitting that it should be so because it seems always to 
have been the place for new events in the golfing world. It 
was at Hoylake that the first unofficial Amateur Championship 
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was played. There, too, was the first match between England 
and Scotland. There was the first Amateur and the first Open 
Championship that was won with the rubber-cored ball. It 
will be a worthy battlefield for the two nations. 


SMOKE 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR THROUGH 


By THomas BurKE, AUTHOR OF ‘“ LIMEHOUSE NIGHTs” 


ROSPEROUS folk, these Potterites (if Miss Rose 
Macaulay will excuse me). Arriving at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, I called at “the” hotel. Sorry, full up. I 
went to the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth. 
Number engaged. I spoke to a policeman. He 
suggested Hanley. 1 went to Hanley. I went through similar 
movements with similar result. I spoke to a Hanley policeman. 


He suggested Newcastle-under-Lyme. I went there. At the 
first hotel of Newcastle I received the straight tip. 
“Have you booked rooms? No? ‘Then you won’t 


get in anywhere in the Potteries. You must always give a 
fortnight’s notice. ‘The Potteries are always full.” 

This, no doubt, is gratifying to those who are interested 
in commerce, but the tired wayfarer, knowing nothing of 
business, was annoyed. 

So I followed the road from Hanley to Leek, and made 
that pleasant Georgian town my headquarters during my 
inspection of Hanley. I think it was Hanley“that I inspected. 
Anyway, it was one of the five pottery towns ; but the stranger 
has much difficulty in distinguishing one from another. Each 
is like its neighbour; in physical features, arrangement of 
streets, shops, human types. Stoke has all the “ feeling ” of 
Hanley, and Longton might call itself Burslem, and the stranger 
could not correct its presumption. The natives, I suppose, 
know one from the other, just as a nigger knows Mistah 
Jahnson from Mistah Grant Washington, who, to the white 
man, are twin brothers. One phrase will describe Burslem, 
Stoke, Hanley, Longton and Newcastle—High Streets, Market? 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND: III.—HANLEY. 


AND ‘NIGHTS IN ‘Town.’ 

Squares, yellow smoke, bottle-shaped chimneys, clay-spotted 
people, clattering tram-cars (why do provincial tram-cars 
make so much noise ?), white faces, tripe shops and encircling 
hills. 

Let us suppose that I am describing Hanley. It is a 
silly name and gives no indication of the place; I could think 
of much better names for it. As an important branch of the 
Potteries it should have a name echoing the clatter of broken 
plates and dishes, and smelling of smoke and _ looking like 
tea-shop earthenware. And they call it Hanley. And _ not 
only do they seek disguise in a name. ‘The market-place and 
the streets of Hanley are filled with go-ahead shops and stores 
and a faint echo of the spirit of Lavender Hill on Saturday 
night. Seldom do you see plates and pots and dishes, any 
more than you see stocks and shares in Throgmorton Street 
or swords in Sheffield or screwdrivers and gauges in Birmingham. 

The country about the Potteries offers a sensational study 
in browns. It bristles with emotional townscapes and pathetic 
landscapes. Do not look here for the pastoral or the elegiac. 
Romance holds the field. The outlines of the horizon have 
all the rough surging strokes of good melodrama. ‘They are 
more kind than the outlines of the Birmingham or the 
Lancashire country. Even the withered hedges and grasses 
wither dramatically, and claim attention in their decay. Even 
the bleak low hills are humped with a suggestion of pose. 

Standing on the gentle rise which shuts Hanley from 
Newcastle, I looked right across the Potteries—across acres 
of chimneys and flat sheds and ragged roofs and great triangular 
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IS MADE 
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earthworks. I saw these things as at the bottom of a rippling 
pool of primrose mist. Above the surface of the pool stood 
spouted kilns and retorts. From each spout grew a yellow 
or black chrysanthemum of smoke. These gathered themselves 
into airy bunches and floated over the town, and dropped their 
dusky blossoms about the streets. 

+ ~ I followed the slope of the hill into Hanley, and the sky 
became a grey cobweb, and outlines became softened and 
blurred, and I became a pilgrim of the night. If you want 
to know what Hanley is like at night, you need only see it at 
any hour of the day. I mean day by the clock, not by the 
sun, for of the sun’s daylight, Hanley knows little. It is the 
custom to speak of London fog as soupy, but my experience 
at the Hanley restaurant where | lunched leads me to compare 
their soups with our fog. I was served with the foggiest soup 
I have ever seen or tasted. I make no complaint against the 
cooks ; they are helpless. The smoke at Hanley, like a curious 
baby, gets into everything. You find it in your clothes, in your 
eyes, in your hair, in your writing-ink and in your temper. 
Even the domestic chimneys “smoke” in sympathy with 
their big brothers and discharge their companies of “ blacks ” 
about the parlours and dining-rooms. These get into your 
conversation and into your state of mind, and your very physical 
sensations and inward emotions are wreathed and muffled in 
reptile bands of smoke (I know I called them blossoms and 
chrysanthemums, but that was before they attacked me). 

I do not know whether the people have made Hanley 
what it is, or if Hanley has made the people what they are. 
I think the latter. People could not be born with that thickness 
of head and feature and that pre-occupation with frugality 
and thrift and closeness. The smoke, it must be, that hides 
from them the sweeter things, the beckoning distances, and 
restricts their vision to material progress : “‘ getting on,” pushing 
through the smoke, foot by foot, until they reach a villa on the 
outskirts of the town and a managership or a business of their 
own, and a town-councillorship. 

It is a town of subdued tones and heavy, deliberate gestures. 
Everything here is weighed and thought-out ; no spontaneity 
of word or action; no “letting themselves go.” Dingy as it 
is, the dinginess seems to belong, to be native to the place: 
not to sit upon it as an oppression. At first, you feel that it 
might be any South London suburb—Southwark, Lambeth, 
Walworth ; but then you are conscious of a something lacking 
—less heartiness, less communicativeness, less ‘‘ gorblimey.” 
The men go about their occasions with care, warily. They 
take “a” drink, and they look around while taking it to see 
if they are observed. They meet other men doing the same 
thing, and they exchange monosyllables, and keep themselves 
to themselves, and go out with an intended swagger which 
has in it much of the slink. The trading about the shops is 
in the same key. It has not the slap-bang forth-rightness of 
London shopping. They flounder. It is not a business of 
*“* Wodyeh arsting fer that ? . Too much”; but a sliding 
into barter. Each side fears to state its case. There is no 
cheerful revelation. Each keeps himself locked up, and leaves 
the other guessing as to his intentions. 

They are assertive, these towns, Hanley and its neighbours. 
They seem to shout: ‘“‘ Look at me!” Hanley seems to have 
been dumped into Staffordshire just as it is. It does not give 
the impression of having ‘“‘ growed.”” One cannot conceive it 
as at any time a village. There is Hanley, and there Hanley has 
always been. It speaks for itself. And it is not over-ready 
to hear others speak for themselves. Perhaps it is justified, 
for meal-times throughout the world are dependent upon 
Hanley ; plates and dishes are daily being broken. Without 
Hanley we should return to conditions of savagery. We should 
take it on the mat. 

And I see the workpeople of Hanley as less dogged than 
the workpeople of Tipton and Wigan. They know the meaning 
and value of their work. They have the satisfaction of 
“making ” something. Their work is not the dull toil of 
digging out the shapeless means of work; it is, in a sense, 
creative. And that must be some compensation for the nature 
of their work, which is no more agreeable than that of the 
mine or the blast-furnace. At midday and evening, when 
the workshops are emptying, you may see the potters, a ghostly 
company, grey-faced, clay-spotted, dull-eyed, moving spectrally 
through the smoke which fills the streets on windless days. 
Spring day and summer day they spend at their benches, 
breathing the bitter, astringent air of the potteries, and ‘“‘ doing 
their bit” towards the household basin or pie-dish or the 
elaborate piece of decorated china. 


There the dish-makers, pale for thy pleasure 
Draw bitter and perilous breath, 

There diseases lay hold on the treasure 

Of limbs . . 
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The lines are equally pat to the arenas of Rome or industrial 
England. Yet, though they never rise to expressive pleasure 
or vocal delight, these potters have not the’ beaten air of 
the people of Cradley Heath. You feel that they have 
sufficient spirit to throw up their job, if it prove a 
tyranny. 

Of actual poverty I saw little in Hanley, but squalor is 
no less conspicuous here than in the mining towns. Bare- 
footed and ragged children are less frequent ; but the home 
conditions of the workers are no less disgusting. Our excellent 
reformers seem always to think last of the home. They 
organise protests and strikes against low wages and factory 
conditions, but never a strike for “ Four bedrooms to every 
house ! ” or “ Sanitary conveniences for rich and poor.” What 
is the use of higher wages to those who are compelled to live 
in rabbit-hutches ? The desire which we all have for “ more 
money ” is based on the desire to improve our state in life ; 
but what is the use of eight or ten pounds a week to. those in 
the cramped indecency of workmen’s dwellings with no better 
accommodation available? The money means more to eat 
and more to wear, but fur coats and four meals a day, while 
they improve the state of living, do not improve the state of 
life, but rather debase it, so long as the environment remains 
unchanged. Happier far is the three pound a week clerk in 
his neat villa. He has at least about him something of seem- 
liness and order, and the struggle of “‘ keeping up appearances ” 
is a healthful struggle, wholly admirable in itself and _ its 
intention. Why cannot the reformers do for the workman’s 
house what they have done in the factory? Much has been 
done there to improve the horrid conditions in which, fifty 
years ago, the workman spent his daily day. The employers 
have moved with the times. They have installed comforts 
undreamt of in the home. They have taken an interest in 
their workpeople. They have started sports clubs, acquired 
recreation grounds, fitted up dining-rooms and reading-rooms, 
set their factories in Garden Cities, and attended in many ways 
to the comfort and happiness of their staff. 

But retro Sathanas, thou cynic. Let us get back to Hanley 
and its Potterites. When I saw it at night, I forgot all my 
disgust at its home conditions. I saw it as a picture only. 
That is where these industrial towns knock you off your perch. 
You look upon them from a height or a distance, and you are 
stirred to delight by the gnomic phantasy of their fires and 
their clustered palaces of black brick and their stertorous engines 
and their impish lights. It is a picture only, having no refer- 
ence to humanity. Then you remember that your fellow 
creatures live their harassed lives in the thick of that frenzy 
and are broken by it; and your delight turns sharply to 
abhorrence. Then a sudden burst of furnaces shakes you 
back to your first excitement ; and so from moment to moment, 
you admire and detest. You feel that the thing below you 
is not a town, not a community, not a group of houses, but an 
animal of changing moods. Even at midnight, when its voice 
is hushed, its quiet is neither the grave peace of a valley village, 
nor the brooding suspense of a great city ; but has in its quality 
something of the sullen subjugation of a venomous, half-tamed 
animal. 

For the rest, the evening life of Hanley resembles the 
evening life of any partly civilised town. It has theatres, 
picture palaces, a Chinese laundry (how does he produce white 
linen in that atmosphere ?), a park, a monkey’s parade, and 
cook-shops. From hidden windows in hidden by-streets, 
come the acid notes of the gramophone, turning the evening 
sour. From backyards comes the accumulated noise of dogs 
—whippets and terriers. Into the picture palaces shuffle the 
tired people, gathering something of heart for the morrow’s 
toil from the antics and simperings of the movie 
mannikins. 

Strolling about the streets, I saw little to mark Hanley 
blacker than other industrial towns. For the last twenty 
years or so we have seen Press and pulpit frothing at the mouth 
about the iniquities of the Potteries. Well, if vice is still a 
potter’s hobby, the potter keeps it very dark. Certainly, vice 
is not to be seen about the streets. Apart from the streets, 
I went here and I went there. I went down queer by-ways 
and into strange corners. I went into semi-public houses. 
I went into obscure resorts in the town and to certain spots 
outside the town. I saw nothing to make me shudder. I 
saw nothing to fill me with horror. Oh, yes, I did see boys 
and girls walking the outer streets. I saw many a boy and girl 
walking, in the sweet solitude of two, towards the outlying 
hills, but I was not moved to report the presence of the Devil 
in the Potteries. Surely if anything can light the dull eyes of 
these boys and girls to laughter and sparkle, that thing should 
be regarded gently, with grace and understanding, not through 
the red-flannel murk of the policewoman’s mind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MONKEY GOD. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—When turning over some old numbers of 
Country Lire I was interested to find a 
photograph and account of Hanuman, the 
Monkey God, in your issue of March 22nd, 
1919. It happens that I possess a stone image 
in my garden, and from the photograph I 
enclose I think you will agree that it is a repre- 
sentation of this same Hanuman, though how 
such an object ever reached England I cannot 
understand. This figure was found in Derby 
some twenty-five years ago, when excavations 
were being made in connection with the 
installation of a heating apparatus in a Non- 
conformist chapel. The figure was found 2oft. 


down from the surface and was lying in the 





HANUMAN FROM PURI IN BENGAL. 





HANUMAN (?) DUG UP FROM TWENTY FEET 
BELOW THE SURFACE AT DERBY. 


clay. It was then perfect. For many years 
it stood in a school playground, where it was 
treated as an “ Aunt Sally ”’ by the boys, who 
succeeded in breaking the limbs and damaging 
the face; but enough remains to show the 
general resemblance to the god in your original 
photograph. It is composed of heavy stone, 
apparently treated in some way with a colour 
dressing of red. The carving is intricate and 
good. The puzzle is, how did it ever reach 
our shores, as it is exceedingly heavy, and 
how did it come to be buried at such a depth ? 
I may add that we think, although not very 


superstitious, that it, like the notorious mummy 
case in the British Museum, has a sinister 
influence, and I should not much mind getting 
rid of it—J. G. S 





GREATER SNOW GOOSE ON THE 
SOLWAY FIRTH. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—From time to time come reports of 
snow white geese among the ordinary skeins 
of grey geese which visit us in winter, and 
the few shot, chiefly in Ireland and on the 
Solway, have proved to be not albino grey 
geese as is surmised, but specimens of the 
snow goose (Chen hyperboreus), a wanderer 
from Arctic America and Arctic Asia. Such 
a one was reported as shot in the Solway 
on or about March 1st this year. This speci- 
men proved, however, to be an even greater 
prize, for it was a specimen of the greater 
snow goose (Chen nivalis), and as such the 
first record for Scotland and the second for 
the British Isles, the other being shot in 
Ireland, at Balmullet in County Mayo, in 
October, 1886. This species nests in Green- 
land and Arctic North America, and is a large 
edition of the snow goose (Chen hyperboreus), 
but now, I think, generally recognised as a 
distinct species. The entire plumage of the 
adult snow geese is pure white, with the excep- 
tion of the wings, which are ‘dark ash grey or 
nearly black at the base —H. W. ROBINSON. 


LAWN TENNIS AT PUBLIC 

To THE EpiTor. 
Si1r,—I have a good deal of sympathy with 
Mr. Weigall in his passionate love of cricket, 
but I have still more with unfortunate people 
who have to play it when they are perfectly 
incapable of doing so. I was one of these myself 
at school, and my recollections of cricket are 
of constantly going in last, which involved the 
duties of scoring, and as constantly getting 
out within an over. ‘‘ Not out 2” was about 
the limit of my achievement. I was not a 
bowler, and fielding, though we are told it is 
a beautiful art, grows tiresome for those who 
have nothing else to look forward to. I cannot 
think that to make people in such a case play 
cricket inculcates the “‘ spirit of unselfishness ”’ 
or the ‘‘ Public School spirit,’’ or any of those 
other vague and traditional bores which are 
so often held up for our admiration. I entirely 
agree that considerations of space make it 
impossible for everybody to play lawn tennis 
at a big school, but I should like to see as many 
as possible have the chance. The fact that the 
best cricketer would also probably play lawn 
tennis best, which Mr. Weigall apparently 
thinks important, seems to me _ supremely 
unimportant. I did not when at school aspire 
to be a great player, but I did want a little 
exercise and amusement.—CROCK. 


SCHOOLS. 





PLANTS IN HAMPSHIRE. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—Perhaps I may add a little to my previous 
letter. It only described one of many expedi- 
tions. The marsh at Keyhaven was also 
visited, but the varieties of that wide, wind- 
swept region flower late. The masses of 
American cord-grass that fill the dykes and 
edge the shore showed yet no sign of life. In 
June the flowering spikes will be visible and 
by August will be in full bloom. The hard 
and woody stems have gained a foothold along 
the coast from here, past Lymington, and 
up Southampton Water, and have transformed 
the foreshore to such an extent that the soft- 
footed wading birds are forsaking the district 
in disgust. This cord-grass (Spartina stricta) 
is an alien, brought, it is supposed, from 
America by means of cargoes of grain. The 
tides have scattered the seeds broadcast, even 
to the Isle of Wight. I saw it first at Yarmouth 
some years ago and was amazed at the woody 
nature of the stems and the fine flowering spikes. 
The beautiful Scirpus maritimus flowers about 
the same season, and being a strong upstanding 
sedge is able to hold its own. A very different 
plant of the marshes is the tiny yellow gentian- 
ella Cicendia filiformis, of small size, which 
rather baffles detection on the sand and mud 
edging the pools. The fine yellow golden 
samphire Inula crithmoides is quite conspicuous 
and needs less search. But these must be 
sought in August. Just recently it has been the 
bluebells and the minute water blinks Montia 
fontana and the White Smith’s cress, Lepidium 
Smithii, that are to be seen. Smith’s cress 


RARE 


somewhat resembles the pennycress and is 
very common about Lymington. The beautiful 
green-winged meadow orchis O. morio is 
fairly abundant in May upon the open, close 
growing turf of the marsh. I have seldom 
seen a more beautiful sight than a peewit, with 
upstanding crest, dark back and white breast, 
standing motionless among a mass of these 
mauve orchids on the Keyhaven Marshes. 
A number of rare sedges grow in this district, 
and their time of flowering is from April 
onwards to the autumn. One of the rarest 
is the prickly cladium, C. mariscus, a tall- 
growing plant with erect leaves bordered with 
minute teeth. The panicles of pale brown 
spikelets are quite six feet in height and form 
clusters of flowers not unlike the small beak- 
sedges in character. The prickly cladium is 
common in the Fen Country. In Hampshire 
itisrare. There isa small clump of half a dozen 
plants at the edge of a large sequestered pond 
beyond Lymington ; and because of its rarity 
I went there again in early May to see if the 
tall spikes were beginning to appear. But the 
cladium flowers in late summer when the 
teasels are in bloom, and in much the same kind 
of ground, and only the merest signs of returning 
life were visible. When there last September 
only the seeded capsules remained. hey are 
still visible in May, but dried and dead from 
the effects of cold. Rare plants which do not 
die down in winter deserve special notice ; 
not for the purposes of the herbarium, but for 
protection and observation during the year. 
It is well to know that they remain undisturbed. 
Happily they grow in remote and sheltered 
places —E. M. Harrvinac. 


DEW PONDS: A SECRET 


DIE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—One of the many valuable commercial 
secrets, the preservation of which hangs by a 
thread, is the art of making dew ponds. The 
secret has been kept in one family and handed 
down from father to son for 250 years, and now 
there are only two brothers left who are 
acquainted with it. There were four, but 
two were killed in the war, and only one of 
the two remaining is married. The process 
of constructing a dew pond is as follows: 
First the earth is dug out to a depth of sft. 
or so in the centre, sloping gradually upwards 
to the ground level at the edges, where it is 
banked up about 18ins. The pond is then 
lined with clay, which in turn is covered with 
a bed of straw. The straw is then covered 
with lime, and the lime must on no account 
be allowed to mix with the clay lining. It is 
to prevent this that the straw is used. With 
the. lime a special substance is mixed, and 
it is in the constitution of this substance that 
the secret lies. It is made by the two brothers 
at their home near Basingstoke, and wild 
horses’ can drag no information from them 
on the subject. Men who have worked for 
years under their instructions have often 
thought they could start on their own and 
make dew ponds successfully, but in every 
case they have been forced to admit failure. 
On the top of the lime is laid a coating of 
plain earth, or “the stans”’ as it is profession- 
ally called, and this is hammered down hard 
with special wooden tools resembling mawles. 
The dew pond is then finished, and it only 
remains to wait for it to fill. This takes a 
considerable time—about six months—but 
once it has filled up to the ground level it 
never empties ; in fact, the hotter and drier 
the weather the more successfully it operates. 
It requires no attention, and it provides the 
purest form of water obtainable—water con- 
densed from the atmosphere, and not con- 
taminated as in the case of ponds filled by 
surface drainings. ‘There is no danger of the 
straw bedding becoming rotten, for one of 
the brothers told me that he had been repairing 
a pond made by his father eighty-four years 
ago, and when he laid the straw bare it was 
in as good condition as when the pond was 
originally made, although it turned to dust 
almost immediately when exposed to the air. 
He told me that he had made dew ponds in 
nearly every county in England, and there 
was not a single instance where one had failed 
to be successful. In dry parts of the country, 
or in places where there is a difficulty in getting 
an adequate supply of water for cattle a 
dew pond is of the greatest value when once 
the initial cost of construction has been met. 
The total cost for a fair-sized pond does not 
exceed {100.—L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


THAT MAY 
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BLUEBELLS FOR WALWORTH. 


TOWN MICE IN THE COUNTRY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Here is a photograph of a party of 
London County Council schoolgirls from 
Walworth picking bluebells in the woods 
around Farnborough, where they have been 
taken by their teacher. The woods in spring- 
time, carpeted with bluebells, are a veritable 
fairyland to these children, accustomed as 
they are to the mean streets of a great city.— 
W. C. WATERMAN. 


A SALMON’S SECOND WIND. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I was trout-fishing on the Teign one day 
at the beginning of April when I saw what I 
thought was a small grilse break water in the 
run at the head of a long pool. I had only a 
little split bamboo g3ft. rod, but thought. it 
might prove equal to a 5lb. or 6lb. fish. Having 
put on a stronger cast and a sea-trout fly, I 
cast where I had seen the boil, and with a great 
swirl a salmon of 1tolb. or 12lb. had it at once. 
At first the proceedings were quiet enough, 
for the fish circled round and round the slack 
water of the eddy behind the run. Five 
minutes later a determined rush up a second 
run into the pool above almost emptied my 
reel. However, I was able to pull him down 
again and recover my line, and now, thoroughly 
winded by his rush up the strong current, I 
had the fish circling round and round close 
to my feet. The gaff is not allowed on the 
Teign till the beginning of May; had I had 
one it would have been easy to settle my 
opponent while he was exhausted at the end 
of this first round. The fish now circled round 
and round, as before, in the slack water, and my 
little rod was not equal to the task of hustling 
him and keeping him blown. After a time the 
salmon gathered himself together and made a 
mighty rush down-stream ; my reel emptied 
and the fish departed with my fly as a trophy 
to bear witness that he had completely knocked 
me out in the second round after having so 
nearly suffered defeat at my hands in the first.— 
FLeuR-DE-Lys. 


TREE WASTE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sirn,—What a lot of trees have been felled 
lately and what a poor lot some of them are ! 
Trees seem to be looked upon as a mere by- 
product in this country, while they are, not only 
as timber, a national asset. It may be 
questioned whether the owner of a field should 
have absolute rights over the timber in that 
field. It is certain that there should be some 
sort of check on wholesale tree-felling, both as 
regards limitation and replacement. What a 
poor lot of timber, too! Here lies a tree on the 
outside of which are large clusters of bracket 
fungi. The owner should have recognised 
these as the outward and visible. signs of 
inward decay, as the fructification and spore- 
scattering mechanism of the disease which was 
rotting the heart out of his tree and making 
it worthless. Staring him in the face were the 
symptoms of the disease and its infection. 
Almost next to it lies another ruined by faulty 
branch pruning. Branches have been lopped 
off at various times in its life, not flush with the 
stem, but so as to leave projecting ‘‘ hat-pegs,”’ 
which have rotted back through the bark into 


he trunk, leaving great holes in the latter. 
This error is glaring and practically universal.— 
j:. G. BH. 





CAMPING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The photographs I am sending you 
illustrate two of the means of conveyance 
used by the mem sahib for getting about in 
camp in the Punjab hills. The first, known 
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as a “‘ dandy,” is carried by coolies, turn and 


turn about,.four men carrying while four are 


resting. ‘The second method is more exciting. 
Known as a “ katnao,” it consists of a rougl 
country bedstead tied on to two inflated 
buffalo skins. Two men swim beside it 
supported on other skins, and propel it wit! 
their feet. It can only be used for down-stream 
journeys, but being very light .can easily be 
carried back to the starting point.—I. F. S. 


THE RATTLESNAKE PLANTAIN. 

(GOODYERA MENZIESII.) 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—This interesting little orchidaceous plant, 
with its. clusters of evergreen leaves that are 
conspicuously marked with ,a network of 
silvery white veins and blotches, I found in 
some plenty growing beneath the Douglas fir 
and Abies grandis on Vancouver Island. It 
seems to delight ia creeping about among decayed 
and decaying fir pins, where it forms handsome 
tufts that are often a foot across, the individual 
plants being thickly wedged together. The 
whole plant rarely exceeds 8ins. in height, the 
yellowish or greenish-white flowers being pro- 
duced on a bracted one-sided spike. The name 
“rattlesnake”? applies to the resemblance 
between the curiously marked leaves and the 
body of a snake, and certainly when the plant 
is met with in the gloomy recesses of the forest 
the likeness is apparent. If only for its beauti- 
fully marked evergreen leaves, this little member 
of the orchid family is well worthy of a bold 
attempt to cultivate either in the alpine garden 
or as a pot plant for the greenhouse or window. 
As well as near Victoria, I met with the Rattle- 
snake plantain when exploring a virgin forest 
at Grace Bay, a few miles from Lund.—- 
A. D. WEBSTER. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE STOWE AUCTIONS 


HE Dukedom of Buckingham and 

Chandos, and the leading part played 

by its holders in national affairs, 

naturally rises in the mind in regard 

to the forthcoming sale at Stowe. 

Alexander Pope once said: “ If any- 
thing under Paradise could set me beyond 
earthly objects, Stowe might do it.” Illustrated 
descriptions of that celebrated seat appeared 
in Country Lire (Vol. xviI, page 522, and 
Vol. xxxv, pages 18, 54 and go). On the 
death of the third Duke of Buckingham, 
the dukedom of Buckingham and Chandos 
and the earldom of Temple of the 1749 
creation became extinct, while the barony 
of Kinloss with Stowe passed to his daughter, 
the present Baroness Kinloss, and her son, 
the Master of Kinloss. Stowe was let for 
some years to the Comte de Paris, who 
died there in 1894. He loved Stowe, for, as 
he often remarked, it reminded him of the other 
palace, that of Versailles, which he might in 
certain circumstances have occupied, as the 
two places, he thought, greatly resembled each 
other. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops announce that the 
auction of the Stowe estate will be held on 
Monday, July 4th, when the historic seat, 
with the park and temples and the old village 
of Dadford, will be submitted. On the follow- 
ing day and until July 26th—Saturdays 
excepted—the pictures, tapestry and mag- 
nificent furniture, gold plate, the library, 
carving and panelling by Grinling Gibbons, 
and the other rare and valuable contents of 
the mansion will be brought under the hammer. 
As an indication of the magnitude of the 
contemplated auction it- may be mentioned 
that the catalogue and particulars of sale 
are priced at 25s. per copy. 

This is not the occasion to attempt any 
survey of the architectural features of Stowe, 
but merely an outline of its fascinating personal 
record. Probably no house in England has 
been honoured with more visits by crowned 
heads. In 1845 Queen Victoria, who was 
accompanied by the Prince Consort, held the 
only Drawing Room which has ever taken 
place at a private residence in the country. 
The contemplated auction of the contents of 
the mansion is not the first that will have 
been held at Stowe. When the sale took place 
during the life of the second Duke the more 
important heirlooms were re-purchased by the 
Marquess of Chandos in order to retain them 
in their original home, and others were re- 
bought, at a great expense, by the last Duke 
with the same object. Thus the impending 
sales have an interest not inferior to those 
of the earlier ones. 


SWYNCOMBE. 


SWYNCOMBE HOUSE, six miles from 

Henley and five from Wallingford, was 
rebuilt in the Tudor style after a fire in 1814. 
It is for sale with 2,780 acres by order of the 
trustees of the late Captain Charles E. Ruck 
Keene, and will be offered at Henley on 
May 27th by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, who are acting in conjunction with 
Messrs. Martin Nockolds and Sons. The 
average bag in pre-war days was 3,600 head of 
game. The South Oxon and South Berks 
hunt the district, and the Huntercombe golf 
course is less than a couple of miles off. 
There are 535 acres of woods and ten large 
farms. 

Swyncombe came into the possession of 
Thomas Chaucer (a son of the poet) by his 
marriage with the heiress of Sir John Burghersh. 
Their only child married first the Earl of 
Salisbury and afterwards William de la Pole, 
who became Duke of Suffolk and whose career 
ended in exile in 1450. In 1437 the King 
granted a licence to his ‘‘ most beloved and 
faithful cousin William de la Pole Earl of Suffolk 
and Alice his wife, to found an Howse of Almesse 
at their Manor of Ewelme in Oxfordshire.’ 
At the same time they built the school at 
Ewelme and rebuilt the church where the 
duchess was buried in 1475. Her monument 
shows her to have been one of the few women 
invested with the Order of the Garter. In 1513, 
when Edmund, Earl of Suffolk, was beheaded, 
Swyncombe was forfeited to the Crown. The 
estate was bought by George Ruck in 1738, 
and settled by his only child and heiress, Mary, 
on her marriage in 1780, on Benjamin Keene, 
heir of Edward, Lord Bishop of Ely. 


The history of Swyncombe begins with 
its scheduling as part of the possessions of 
Wygod, Lord of Wallingford, and through his 
daughter and granddaughter it passed to Milo 
Crispin, who, in 1087, gave to the Abbey of 
Bec in Normandy the manor of Swyncombe 
with all its gifts and “ privileges of fire, water, 
gallows, pillory and ducking-stool.”’ 


SALTWOOD CASTLE TO LET. 


"THE East Kent stronghold, dominating of 
old the Roman road from Hythe to 
Canterbury, is to be let for a term of not less 
than a year through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The sea once lapped the shore under 
the shadow of the castle, but it has now receded 
a long distance, this part of the coast being 
one where erosion is not a trouble. Hengist 
the Saxon is said to have built the first castle 
at Saltwood in the fifth century. In the 
reign of King John it was a palace of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. But the chief 
incident in its story must ever be the assembly 
there, in the closing days of the year 1170, of 
the four knights who were bent on killing 
Thomas a Becket. Thither to the eager 
welcome of the Archbishop’s implacable 
enemy, de Broc, came Reginald Fitzurse, 
William de Tracy, Richard le Bret and the 
comparatively humane Hugh de Moreville. 

To Saltwood the knights returned laden 
with gold and silver plate and muniments, 
which they had seized during the confusion 
following on their violent deed. 

Mr. A. Miller-Hallett has decided to 
dispose of Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent, and 
the sale by private treaty has been placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Norfolk and Prior. The 
mansion is modern, in the Elizabethan style, full 
of fine old oak panelling. The gardens are in- 
expensive to keep up. The home farm buildings 
were erected to house Mr. Miller-Hallett’s 
pedigree Jersey herd. Sportsmen will recollect 
the private cricket ground on the estate, laid 
down by George and Alec Hearne, upon which 
some famous performances have taken place. 
The estate extends in all to 370 acres of park, 
arable, pasture and woodland. 

Wakeswood, near Andover, with 20 acres, 
has been sold privately by Messrs. Harding 
and Harding. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock have 
sold Newton House, near Rugby, which was 
withdrawn from auction in March. 


4,000 ACRES IN KENT. 


UTLYING portions, 2,500 acres, of Lord 
Conyngham’s Bifrons estate, three miles 
from Canterbury, include the site of the first 
battle between the Britons and Czsar, on his 
second invasion of Britain. Part of the land 
is in the Chislet and Sarre district towards 
the coast at Reculver, and part near the main 
road from Canterbury to Dover. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley will offer it. 

Fully 1,400 acres of Lord Hothfield’s 
Rainham estate between Sittingbourne and 
Chatham will be sold by the same firm. It is 
a notable fruit-growing district. 

The Chartwell, Kent, auction is postponed 
from next month. 

Dotterel Hall will be offered 2t Cambridge 
to-day. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
sold the Georgian residence in Princes Ris- 
borough known as Chiltern House, where 
Dr. Spencer Watson, formerly surgeon at 
St. Helena, resided. The furniture included 
many pieces formerly in possession of Napoleon 
while a prisoner at Longwood. The following 
prices were obtained: A carved oak elbow 
chair, which was formerly in the bedroom, 
and appears in the engraving of ‘‘ The Death 
Bed of Napoleon,” 37 guineas ; a sofa table, 
formerly the property of Mme. Bertrand, wife 
of Count Bertrand, the Court Marshal, 
19 guineas ; a set of four Chippendale chairs, 
57 guineas ; a cherrywood dresser, 24 guineas ; 
and eight Sheraton chairs, 50 guineas. 


HILSTON PARK. 


"THE enlargement of a mansion in order to 

do honour to a visiting sovereign has been 
from time to time recorded in these columns, 
and such an enlargement was made at Hilston 
Park, in the Wye Valley, in the hope of a visit 
from George IV, but he never went there. 
In 1838 the mansion was burned down, and 


the present house with its massively pillared 
front was erected. ‘The absence, in these 
circumstances, of antique features was com- 
pensated for by the transfer of a great deal 
of old panelling from another house known 
as Lowch Duffryn. ‘The Needhams held 
Hilston Park in the seventeenth century and 
onwards until Sir William Pilkington purchased 
it in 1803, and he, in turn, sold it to Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, a leader in the Peninsular War. 
There are few better sporting estates, with the 
large area of coverts and six miles of trout 
fishing in the Monnow. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are the agents. 


ST. DONAT’S CASTLE. 


ST. DONAT’S CASTLE is for sale by 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. with 
1,420 acres, Messrs. Stephenson and Alexander 
being jointly concerned as agents. Great care 
has been devoted to making it a comfortable 
home, with electric light, central heating, 
modern sanitation, and good stabling and 
garage. It was fully described in CouNTRY LIFE 
(xxii, 270, 306). 

The authentic history of the castle appears 
to start with one of the Stradlings, a scholarly 
and much travelled knight who lived in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. He had also 
a Somersetshire seat and, in crossing the Severn, 
he was seized by a Breton pirate, Colyn Dolphin, 
and his ransom necessitated the sale of manors 
in three counties to raise the requisite 2,000 
marks. That distressing experience probably 
accounted for the resolve to build a watch tower, 
which, much repaired in the time of James I, 
still crowns the opposite side of the glen to 
the castle. He “‘ builded better than he knew ” 
for the pirate soon afterwards mistook the 
watch tower for another stronghold and, going 
ashore, met with summary justice. The 
charm of St. Donat’s to-day is its fifteenth 
century work, later work being matters of 
exterior detail or internal decoration rather 
than radical additions to or replacements of 
the main fabric. 


WOOD NORTON. 


"THE mansion of Wood Norton, built by the 

Duc d’Aumale, will be offered by auction, 
in London in July, by Messrs. Osborn and 
Mercer. It will be remembered that the 
extensive Evesham Vale estate, which formerly 
belonged to Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, was 
sold in September, 1919, in its entirety, with 
a view to sub-division among the tenant farmers. 
The mansion is large and well arranged, and it 
contains a great deal of expensive modern 
decorative work. Possession may be had at 
once with 680 acres. “The property was men- 
tioned in Country Lire of August 16, 1919. 


THE EASTWELL POSTPONEMENT. 


"THE postponement of the sale of the contents 

of Eastwell Park, announced in CouNTRY 
Lire last week, until July 18th and following 
days, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
on behalf of Lord Gerard, is only one instance 
of the extent to which the labour troubles are 
interfering with the realisation of property. 
The estate itself is to come under the hammer 
in due course. Its history is a long one, and 
includes a curious and fairly well authenticated 
story that Sir Thomas Moyle, who bought the 
estate in 1543, one day while the house was 
building, came upon his chief bricklayer 
reading Horace, and drew from him his 
strange story. Until he was fifteen years 
old he was boarded with a_ schoolmaster, 
not knowing who his parents were. One 
day a gentleman came and carried the youth 
off to Leicestershire, to Bosworth Field 
and to the tent of King Richard III. ‘The 
monarch embraced the lad, owned him as his 
son, and promised that, if he won the impending 
battle and secured himself upon the throne, 
he would publicly acknowledge and _ protect 
him. But Bosworth Field ended in disaster 
and the lad fled to London, and to conceal his 
identity bound himself apprentice to a brick- 
layer. Sir Thomas Moyle gave him leave to 
build himself a little house in the park, and here 
he lived till his death. The parish register 
of Eastwell records under the year 1550: 
“ Rychard Plantagenet was buried ye xxii daye 
of December.” The little house was pulled down 
in 1689, but the present Plantagenet Cottage 
is believed to stand on its site. ARBITER. 
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THE GARDENS OF EARLHAM HALL 





GLOWING MASSES OF 


HIEN Mr. Sydney Morris obtained possession of 

Earlham Hall, Norwich, nothing was more certain 

than that the gardens as they were then arranged 

would prove quite inadequate for a man so 

enthusiastic as he in all matters appertaining to 
the garden. His first thought was to make a careful selection 
of alpines and hardy perennial plants, with the idea that when 
the garden was ready he would have at his disposal a very 
excellent foundation on which to build up a representative 
collection of plants. His aim has been accomplished and it is 
a great pleasure to wander through these gardens at al] times of 
the year, there being many rare and beautiful plants to attract 
attention. 

It was in July, 1913, that the fortunate owner of this 
Norfolk estate obtained the advice of Messrs. Wallace and Co, 
regarding a future garden design. The work has been so splendidly 
carried out that it is now a garden to make friends with, and 
one feels the better for having made its acquaintance. The 
plants are happy; the alpines are as much at home among the 
weathered rocks as the beautiful grove of oaks in the parkland ; 
the flowering shrubs have room to display their full beauty ; 
and the rose garden in itself is a work of art. The walks, flower 
borders and lawns are al! well proportioned, and might have been 
there for centuries instead of a comparatively few years. 

Leaving the garden or south side of the house and turning 
to the left along a gently curving walk, we arrive at a secluded 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


recess. Here a Dutch garden enclosed on three sides by old red 
brick walls has been made. Thisis happily devoted to spring and 
summer bedding, the neat and trim box edged beds being full 
of the best flowers of the season, and invariably arranged 
by Mrs. Morris to a definite colour harmony. It is quite a 
revelation in the art of gardening for soft and beautiful effects. 
It is, perhaps, at its best in July and August, when shades of 
blue, lilac, silvery grey and softest pink blend happily together. 
A very charming verbena is grown here. It was a seedling 
raised at Earlham and selected for its large flowers and delicate 
shades of lilac ard mauve. A very hardy form of the blue 
African lily, Agapanthus umbellatus, is freely grown as a tub 
plant, and is so hardy that it has stocd outside during the winter 
apparently without harm. ‘Tall specimen plants of Plumbago 
capensis carry on the soft blue and mauve tones arising out of 
the atriplex, verbenas and heliotrope, while the finely cut silvery 
leaves of centaurea provide an edging to a border of Aster 
Thompsoni and purple gladioli. 

Passing through the Dutch garden and turning to the 
right we come to an arch in the brick wall, which formerly gave 
access to a paddock of about three acres in extent, in which 
racehorses used to be kept. The site was uninteresting enough 
and almost barren of suggestion, but Mr. George Dillistone, who 
has so often referred in his writings on landscape gardening 
to the element of surprise that should enter into the develop- 
ment when it can be successfully achieved, has here excelled. 
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THE LAY-OUT OF THE ROSE GARDEN. ; 
Stone steps and Dutch brick paving. 
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IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


It must be conceded that it was a clean canvas on which to paint 
a garden picture. The paddock presented the idea that the 
garden artist had been seeking, and it was rightly decided that 
the chief garden picture must be presented from this point. 
The stranger arriving at this archway pauses involuntarily 
and the vision is carried on to the gently rising broad grass 
pathway beyond. The pathway extends the full length of 
the ground, and is planted on every side with glowing masses of 


colour. The long stretch of herbaceous 
border is one of the most pleasant 
features of this garden. 

In order to provide the necessary 
screen between the flower garden and 
the kitchen garden, the borders were 
backed up in such a way with foliage 
shrubs and flowers that they at once 
serve as a screen and provide a back- 
ground for the border in front. 

Another feature for which it was 
desirable to make provision was the 
rose garden. It was realised that 
making the plans with a series of 
gardens all on the same level can be 
very uninteresting. The rose garden 
was therefore sunk to a depth of 
ift. 6ins., and access given by broad 
stone steps circular in two corners. 
The roses very rightly have a garden 
to themselves, and the beds of Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Hugh Dickson, La 
Tosca, Rayon d’Or, Melaine Soupert, 
Autumn Tints, Golden Emblem, and 
other newer roses produce most pleasing 
displays. A_ particularly attractive 
thin walling stone was used to retain 
the upper levels around the _ rose 
garden, and by way of introducing 
a note of warmth and variety the paths 
in the rose garden were paved with 
neat Dutch brick of small size, used 
on edge. It was all carried out so well 
that a few years after completion it was 
almost impossible to recall the old pad- 
dock, the garden presenting the appear- 
ance of having been established for many 
years. Within twelve months the joints 
between the bricks were filled with mossy 
growth, and the whole had taken on an 
atmosphere of age that is restfuland quiet. 

The rock garden is built with the 
most beautiful of all stone that can be 
used—water-worn mountain limestone— 
and many very large and beautiful blocks 
were brought from Wales to fit the frame- 
work that has been cleverly pieced 
together. Here and there among the rocks 
we catch a glimpse of the most exquisite 
cistuses, beautiful gentians and mecon- 
opsis, collected by the late Mr. Farrer ; 
Primula Winterii, saxifrages, alpine 
pinks, and rare alpines of all descriptions 
help to make up one of the most beauti- 
ful garden pictures it is possible to 
conceive. By the excavation of the 
pathways a rocky ravine has_ been 
created, wherein scattered masses of 
moss-grown stone have been distributed 
with due regard to the formation they 
would take in nature under similar 
conditions. The rock garden has been 
so designed that the paths, although 


STONE 


A SECLUDED CORNER. 


conforming in every sense to’ the requirements of a perfectly 
natural scheme, emerge at points, giving the best garden views. 
In all directions one stumbles on little unexpected effects. 

If one wished to point to an example of the modern 
development of landscape gardening which is bringing about a 
different spirit with regard to landscape beauty wherever it is 
practised one could not do better than instance the Gardens of 
Earlham Hall. EC. 





THE LOW WALL AND HERBACEOUS’ BORDER. 


STEPS 





IN THE CORNER OF THE ROSE GARDEN. 
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REPORTS FROM THE MOORS 


HEATHER BURNING AND VERMIN DESTRUCTION. 


By ‘Tom 


T this time of the year many people begin to wonder 

what are the grouse prospects for the ensuing season. 

It is dangerous to speak with any degree of certainty 

as to what sport may be got in August, there frequently 

being contingencies of an adverse nature to encounter 

before the commencement of the shooting season. A heavy 

fall of snow during the time of nesting. or two or three days of 

incessant rain after the chicks are hatched frequently proves 

disastrous. For instance, there was such a fall early in April, 

which may or may not have inte:fered with the fertility of 

grouse eggs. It is known, however, that ten degrees of frost 

does not effect them as it does those of pheasants. Fortunately, 
the snow disappeared quickly. 

Keepers have been doing their best to re-condition the 
moors, their attention having been concentrated on heather burn- 
ing and the destruction of vermin. Part of February this year 
was dry and heather was in fine condition for burning. ' A keeper 
friend in Aberdeenshire wrote to me: ‘‘ February was a splendid 
month and our energies were displayed on heather burning, 
with the result that we have accomplished much and made up 
for past bad years.”’ Many keepers took advantage of the fine 
weather in February, and considerable areas were satisfactorily 
burnt. An intelligent keeper on a large moor in East Lothian 
wrote to me in early April: ‘‘ The weather at the back-end— 
October and November—was all that could be desired for 
heather burning. The heather burned well and clean. All 
burning was completed by March 22nd, and we are now waging 
war against vermin. ‘They are well killed down, with the excep- 
tion of hoodie crows, which are numerous ; but more foxes have 
been seen than in past years. Birds are looking well and no 
sign of disease.”’ 

Much rain and some snow fell in March in many places, 
though some heather burning was done. April, however, came in 
dry and favourable, and heather burning progressed steadily. 
As the tenth of this month was the last day allowed by the 
legislation for firing a moor, the keepers in most places renewed 
their efforts to get over as much ground as possible by that date. 
On April 2nd a friend wrote from Glenesk in Forfarshire— 
which I regard as the best grouse district in Scotland—in reply 
to a letter from me: ‘ Well, as to grouse prospects, it is rather 
early to say much. But after so mild a winter and no word of 
disease I should expect great results. A great amount of 
heather burning was done all over this district this year, and 
to-day you would think all the hills are on fire.” 

Despite the fact that much heather was burnt last autumn 
and that the spring period was most favourable for burning, 
the Board of Agriculture, without regard to rule or reason, 
granted an extension till the end of April. Why they should do so 
is incomprehensible. 1 have frequently seen grouse eggs before 
April 11th and have found as many as sixteen nests with eggs 
burnt over and destroyed before the 25th. Last March, while 
heather burning was being prosecuted at Shurrery in Caithness, 
a newly laid grouse egg was found on the 18th. This is the 
earliest | have ever heard of. The Board of Agriculture, having 
the power to grant extensions, should, when extension is asked for, 
enquire, Why was it not burnt in autumn ?) When wet weather 
prevails in October and November this may not be managed, 
but generally there is some dry weather in these months. On an 
extensive moor I know well much back-lying moorland was 
burnt in these months last year, and, to use the words of the 
keeper, ‘‘ effectively burnt.” 

Beyond all doubt, judicious heather burning and driving have 
greatly increased the number of grouse in our moorland districts, 
and, as has been proved to demonstration, the amount of burning 
necessary for both sheep and grouse is the same. It is only 
a question of burning in strips or small patches, one acre in ten 
places, instead of ten acres in one place. Too much blame is 
frequently put on the weather. Those who travel on the 
Highland Railway must have seen how scientifically the heather 
is burnt at the highest point, over 1,400ft. above sea level, 
where snow lies long, and with a heavy rainfall. What an outcry 
was made at the cruelty of the Fife miners who would not 
allow some ponies to be rescued, but caused them to be 
left in the pit to be drowned by the rising water. Such 
cruelty to our dumb friends is too horrible to contemplate ; 
but it is scarcely worse than burning heather after April 11th, 
when young birds and beasts become victims to the 
devouring element. 

From Perthshire an intelligent keeper wrote on the 1oth 
April: ‘‘ We have had some fine weather of late and the work 
is well forward. I got the heather well burnt. The glen has 
been in a haze of smoke with everybody at it. Grouse prospects, 
I think, will be good, and no reports of disease from anybody 
hereabout. I do not have nearly so much vermin as last year. 
Hoodie crows are not nearly so plentiful. I have grouse laying 
already.”’ 


PROGRESS DURING THE EARLY STAGES. 


SPEEDY. 


The time for heather burning having expired, the Highland 
keeper must next turn his attention to fox-hunting and vermin 
destruction. This is very different from what is done in England. 
Wild mountain ranges have to be searched for ‘‘ earths ”” where 
foxes may have deposited their cubs. Many of these earths 
have been known for generations and their whereabouts handed 
down by oral tradition from sire to son. Though the law of 
inheritance is strong in the vulpine tribe and old earths frequently 
taken advantage of, still in the wild gorges in many mountainous 
districts the fox often selects cairns with many entrances and 
exits as a suitable nursery. These cairns seem to be natural 
tumuli thrown up by some prehistoric volcanic eruption. Should 
any dens or cairns be visited by a human being, the fox never 
fails to remove the cubs at night, often to a long distance. It 
is here the difficulties of the keeper are encountered. He may 
for days have traversed miles of difficult country, visiting, with 
little success, places where foxes are likely to conceal their young, 
and immediately after a vixen, disturbed elsewhere, may bring 
her cubs to one of the many earths he has so recently examined. 
The experienced keeper, however, quickly detects where cubs 
are located. Verily, the work of a keeper in April and May 
is no sinecure. Irrespective of searching for cubs, traps are 
planted on different parts of his beat. These are generally, 
though not always, placed at a spring where a pool of 
considerable size and depth can be made, and one not likely 
to dry up. An island is made in the centre on which the 
bait is placed, and a road made into it where the trap is 
carefully-concealed. 

The destruction of foxes is a necessity in order to conserve 
the food supplies of the nation. Not only do they destroy large 
numbers of game, but when keepers were away during the war 
they increased tremendously and large numbers of lambs were 
taken by them. On one estate alone, that of Poltalloch, as 
Colonel Malcolm wrote to the Press, keepers since their return 
from the war, for one year, 1920, killed seventy foxes, though in 
pre-war times one brood of six or seven was the average. No 
doubt the majority of them would be cubs, but cubs require 
a great deal of food and quickly grow up into foxes. Does 
anyone imagine what would have been the result if these seventy 
foxes had been allowed to escape ? It must be plainly seen 
that, with no keepering, sheep-grazing would quickly become 
impossible Peregrine falcons and other species of the hawk 
tribe, as well as hoodie crows, stoats and weasels, also demand 
the attention of the keeper. 

A letter I received, dated March 26th last, from the 
keeper on a large grouse moor, already referred to, states: 
“Yesterday morning when going my rounds and on approaching 
a pool trap which I had set for foxes, to my great surprise 
I found a badger secured. Owing to the depth of the pool 
she was nearly dead, so I destroyed her. She has a brood 
somewhere, as I noted she was nursing. No one, even the 
oldest people, ever heard of a badger being seen or heard of 
in the district.”’ 

During the wild hurricane that raged on Wednesday, 
March 16th, on the higher slopes of the Western Cairngorms a 
herd of deer were evidently seeking shelter in the forest of Giack. 
When passing across the steep face of the mountain they must 
have started moving part of the immense snowfield on the rocky 
scree, with the result that a huge avalanche, which carried with 
it fifteen stags, five white hares and a fox, was hurled down the 
face of the precipice and over the road far beneath, to the edge 
of Loch-an-t-Seilich. 

The hills there are smooth, steep and bare, with such sheer 
declivities that the glen in great snowstorms is subject to terrific 
avalanches, from which deer occasionally suffer. On one occasion 
a herd of ten stags and hinds were overwhelmed in sight of the 
keeper, who was stalking them at the time, when the rolling 
volume of snow descended the mountain and buried them in 
its bosom. In the first week of January, 1800, an awful 
catastrcphe of the same kind took place at Giack, which may 
be worth recalling. Captain John Macpherson of Ballochroan, 
near Kingussie, and four attendants with several deerhounds, 
set out for the forest on the morning preceding the disaster to kill 
hinds. They put up in the forest lodge, which was built of stone. 
The night was terrifically stormy, and when several days passed 
alarm was excited at their absence and a search party organised. 
On reaching the glen it was seen that the house had disappeared, 
and on getting near the spot a vast volume of snow revealed the 
fate of the hunters. On digging into the snow the bodies of 
Captain John Macpherson and three attendants were found, 
but the other, Macfarlane by name, was only discovered 
after the disappearance of the snow at a_ considerable 
distance from where the house had stood. The stones of the 
house were carried to a distance of three or four hundred 
yards, and the guns were bent, broken and twisted into every 
possible shape. 





